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Kanbi]  134 

Name  and  KAN  BIS  (1)  number  924,921  (1901),  including  474,371  males  and 
origin.  450,550  females. 

The  term  Kanbi  merely  indicates  the  occupation  of  a cultivator ; 
but  the  majority  of  GujarAt  Kanbis  are  probably  Gujars  in  origin, 
and  in  this  differ  markedly  from  the  Kunbi  of  the  Deccan  and  Konkan, 
who  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  common  stock  with  the  Maratha. 

All  Ahmadabad  Kanbis  are  addressed  as  PAtidArs,  a title  of 
distinction.  In  Kaira  (Charotar)  only  LevAs  are  called  PAtidArs, 
others  being  termed  simply  Kanbis.  Other  titles  commonly  used 
are  Desai,  Amin  and  Patel. 

£ndo-  Kanbis  have  seven  endogamous  divisions.  They  are  ; — 

derisions.  (1)  Anjna.  (4)  Kadva,  (7)  Momna. 

(2)  DAngi.  (5)  Leva.  (8)  Pattani. 

(3)  Gujar.  (6)  Matia.  (9)  Uda. 

Of  the  above  divisions,  LevAs  and  KadvAs  eat  together,  but  do 
not  intermarry.  Udas  do  not  interdine  or  intermarry  with  any 
other  division.  Pattanie  eat  with  LevAs  and  KadvAs,  but  do  not 
marry  with  them.  LevAs  and  KadvAs  do  not  associate  with  MatiAs, 
AnjnAs,  MomnAs,  and  DAngis,  and,  except  that  Anjnas  and  DAngis 
eat  together,  none  of.  these  divisions  interdine  or  intermarry. 

In  religion,  ceremonies  and  customs,  the  LevAs,  KadvAs,  Anjnas 
DAngis,  UdAs  and  Pattanis  differ  only  in  a few  details.  The  MatiAs 
and  MomnAs,  who  are  half  Hindus  half  MusalmAns,  differ  considerably 
from  the  other  divisions  and  from  one  another.  The  points  common 
to  LevAs,  KadvAs,  AnjnAs,  DAngis,  UdAs  and  Pattanis  are  described 
below,  the  peculiarities}  of  each  being  described  separately  under  each. 
The  MatiAs  and  MomnAs  are  described  in  full  separately. 

Town  Kanbis  closely  resemble  VAniAs  in  appearance,  dress  and 
ornaments.  Village  Kanbis  are  darker  and  stronger. 

Language.  Kanbis  speak  GujarAti.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
Amra  Bakor,  Bhago,  Bhimo,  Chhota,  Dalsukh,  Dhori,  Gordhan,  Govind, 
Hira,  Jetha,  Kalo,  Kesho,  Kheta,  KhushAl,  Ladha,  Lakho,  Lallu,  Magan, 
Megha,  NArAn,  Naming,  Punja,  Ranehhod,  R'uda,  Rupa,  Shiva,  Soma, 
Vala,  Vasta,  VishrAm.  The  tendency  of  late  is  to  use  full  names  ending 
in  ‘ ji,  ’ * Bhai,  ’ * DAs,’  * LAI,  ’ 4 Chand, 1 etc.,  for  the  short  names  given 
above,  e.g.,  Bhimji  for  Bhimo,  Ranehhod  ji  for  Ranehhod,  and  so  on. 

The  names  in  common  use  among  women  are  Amba,  Aval,  Bena 
Chanchal,  Dii hi,  Devi,  DivAli,  Heta,  Jiwa,  Kanku,  Kashi,  Kunvar. 

(U  The  terms  Kartbi  and  Kunbi  are  synonyms  meaning  cultivator  ; but  the 
former  is  usually  applied  to  cultivating  caste#  in  &ujar&t  while  Kunbi  denote#  the 
similar  occupational  caste  in  the  Deccan  and  Konkan, 
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LAdu,  Lakhama,  LAI,  Mani,  Megha,  Parvati,  Radha,  Ramu,  Rudi, 
Rupadi,  Seji,  Sona,  Teja.  As  among  men  the  tendency  of  late  is  to 
add  * ji,’  etc.,  to  the  old  names,  so  among  women  commonly  * bAi  ’ 
is  added  to  the  names,  e.g.,  Kunvarbai,  DAhibAi,  etc.  In  KAthiAwAr 
‘ ba  ’ is  added  instead  of  ‘ bAi.' 

Opprobrious  names  such  as  Punjo,  Ladho,  Natho  or  Nathu  are 
often  given  to  boys  whose  elder  brothers  have  died  in  infancy. 

Marriages  are  prohibited  between  members  belonging  to  the  same 
exogamous  section.  A man  cannot  marry  a woman  of  the  section  to 
which  his  mother,  his  paternal  grandmother  or  maternal  grandmother 
belongs.  He  cannot  marry  his  father’s  sister’s,  mother’s  sister’s  or 
mother’s  brother’s  daughter.  In  other  cases,  two  families  having 
common  ancestor  relationship  on  the  maternal  side  in  either  case  are 
allowed  to  intermarry  if  the  common  ancestor  is  removed  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  degree.  A Kanbi  may  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  and 
brothers  may  marry  sisters.  Marriage  is'  mostly  infant.  Kanbis 
allow  widow  marriage.  Polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised,  but 
among  PAtidars  it  is  very  rare.  If  a husband  divorces  his  wife,  no 
money  is  paid,  but  if  the  wife  claims  a divorce  she  has  to  pay  her 
husband  money  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  his  second  marriage. 
Divorces  are  asked  and  granted  if  the  husband  and  wife  do  not 
agree.  The  children  are  either  kept  by  t.he  father  or  taken  by  the 
mother.  As  a rule,  grown  children  stay  with  the  father.  Divorced 
women  are  allowed  to  remarry  by  the  widow  remarriage  form. 

During  the  seventh  month  of  a woman’s  first  pregnancy,  on  a 
day  fixed  by  the  astrologer,  the  lap-filling  or  kkolobharni  takes  place.  nancy’ 

A woman  who  has  all  her  children  alive  lays  in  the  pregnant  womanls 
lap  5£  or  10J  lbs.  of  clean  rice,  plantains,  betelnuts,  a eoeoanut  and  rCd- 
powder.  The  pregnant  woman  empties  the  rice  from  her  lap  .into 
a winnowing-fan,  and  from  the  winnowing-fan  the  rice  is  again  passed 
to  the  pregnant  woman’s  lap.  After  this  has  been  repeated  seven 
times,  the  rice  is  put  into  a new  earthen  jar.  Seven  balls  made  of  the 
dung  of  a goat  and  a mouse,  seven  bundles  of  cotton-thread,  seven  figs 
of  the  banyan  tree,  seven  betelnuts,  seven  almonds,  seven  dry  dates 
and  seven  copper  coins,  and  a rupee  and  a quarter  worth  of  silver 
coins,  are  put  along  with  the  rice  in  the  jar.  A red  cotton  thread  is 
wound  round  the  jar’s  mouth,  and  in  the  mouth  a eoeoanut  is  placed. 

The  pregnant  woman,  with  the  help  of  a family-priest,  worships  the 
eoeoanut  and  the  jar.  After  the  worship  is  over,  besides  small  cash 
presents,  the  priest  receives  the  seven  copper  coins  from  the  jar.  The 
jar  and  its  other  contents  are  put  aside  and  are  carefully  preserved. 
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The  pregnant  woman  receives  presents  in  clothes  from  her  father,  and 
on  the  wrist  of  her  right  arm  a silver  armlet  called  a r&kkdi  or  guard 
with  a golden  bead  is  tied  by  her  husband's  sister.  The  woman 
continues  to  wear  the  silver  armlet  till  her  delivery,  after  which  it  is 
returned  to  the  husband's  sister  with  an  additional  cash  present  if 
the  child  is  a boy.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a dinner  to  frientfe  and 
relations.  During  the  interval  after  this  ceremony  and  the  time  when 
the  woman  goes  to  her  father's  house  for  confinement,  she  is  invited 
to  dinner  by  her  relations  and  friends  and  receives  a present  of  Re.  1 
to  Rs,  5 or  a robe.  This  is  known,  as  vayanu . In  the  course  of  the 
seventh  or  ninth  month  the  woman  goes  to  her  father’s  house  to  be 
confined. 

Kanbi  women  go  to  their  father’s  house  to  be  confined.  When 
a woman's  time  is  come,  a barber's  wife  or  any  other  skilled  woman  is 
called  and  attends  the  child  and  its  mother  every  morning  generally 
for  ten  days.  Besides  a set  of  woman's  clothes,  she  is  givai  about 
Re.  1 if  the  child  is  a boy  and  about  annas  eight  if  the  child  is  a girl. 
On  the  birth  of  a child  the  family  astrologer  is  asked  to  note  the  time 
by  some  of  the^PatidArs  and,  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a son,  a barber 
or  a messenger  of  any  caste  is  sent  to  give  the  news  to  the  child  s 
father.  The  messenger  takes  with  him  the  footmarks  of  the  child 
impressed  on  a piece  of  paper  with  redpowder.  The  relations  and 
friends  of  the  child's  father  gather  on  hearing  the  news.  The  barber 
is  feasted  and  paid  from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  5.  The  child's  father  distributee 
molasses  and  sugar  to  his  relations  and  friends.  As  soon  as  it  is  bom, 
the  child  is  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  about  ten  inches  of  the  navel 
cord  is  left  uncut  and  tied  to  a red  cotton  thread,  which  is  wound  round 
the  child's  neck.  For  three  days  the  child  is  ted  on  a liquid  mixture 
of  clarified  butter,  molasses  and  castor-oil  called  gottkuthi  or  chaiu9  and 
on  the  fourth  day  it  is  suckled.  Cowdung  ashes  are  rubbed  on  the 
navel  daily  for  three  or  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  cord  dries 
and  is  separated  from  the  navel.  On  the  sixth  day  the  chhati  ceremony 
is  performed.  In  the  evening,  on  a footstool  near  the  mother  s bed, 
are  laid  a piece  of  paper,  an  inkstand,  a reed-pen,  red  rice,  flowers, 
a rupee,  a few  copper  pice,  a lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter,  some 
molasses,  some  cocoa-kernel,  and  a piece  of  the  waistcloth  of  a man 
whose  children  are  all  alive.  These  things  are  taken  away  in  the 
morning.  The  silver  and  copper  coins  are  melted  along  with  other 
similar  coins  and  made  into  an  anklet  or  wristlet  for  the  child,  and  the 
piece  of  the  waistcloth  is  made  into  a jabhla  or  small  coat*  On  the 


(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  VoL  IX,  Part  I,  page  101. 
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morning  of  the  tenth  day  the  woman  bathes,  but  continues  impure 
for  twenty-five  days  more  in  the  case  of  a son  and  for  thirty  days 
in  the  ease  of  a daughter.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-fifth  or 
fortieth  day  she  bathes,  worships  the  sun,  the  well  and  the  door-post 
and  is  pure.  Four  or  five  months  after  the  birth  the  woman  is  sent 
to  her  husband’s  house.  The  woman's  father,  besides  making  pre- 
sents of  cash,  ornaments  and  clothes  to  the  child  and  its  mother,  gives 
the  child  a cradle,  a small  mattress,  and  pillows.  Except  that  the 
name  is  fixed  by  the  family  astrologer,  no  naming  ceremony  is  per- 
formed. The  child  is  named  on  the  sixth  or  twelfth  day  or  on  a lucky 
day  in  the  first,  second  or  third  month,  when  a BrAhman  priest  attends 
and  worships  Ganpati.  Four  boys  in  the  case  of  a boy,  or  four  girls 
in  the  case  of  a girl,  rock  the  child  in  a piece  of  cloth,  and  the  futher’s 
sister  names  the  child.  The  father’s  sister  receives  a robe  or  sddi, 
a piece  of  silk  for  a bodice,  and  the  BrAhman  priest  from  Re.  1 to 
Rb.  2 in  cash.*1* 

Instead  of  the  Brahmanic  thrsad,  soniB  of  the  Kan  bis  wear  a 
rosary  of  beads  made  of  the  stem  of  the  basil  plant  or  some  other 
material.  Some  of  the  Patiddrs  in  Kajra  and  Broach  have  of  late 
taken  to  wearing  the  sacred  thread  and  claiming  to  be  twice-born. 
Among  those  who  wear  the  rosary,  some  time  when  they  are  between 
seven  and  eleven  years  old,  both  boys  and  girls  are  taken  to  the  religious 
head  or  guru,  who  binds  the  rosary  round  the  neck  of  the  novice. 
Besides  a day’s  food  the  guru  receives  about  Rs.  2 as  the  initiati  n 
fee.  The  offer  of  marriage  comes  from  either  side.  If  the  boy’s 
father  accepts  the  offer  the  girl’s  father’s  family-priest  goes  to  the 
boy’s  house,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  guests,  the  boy 
worships  a Ganpati  painted  in  red  on  a low  wooden  stool.  The  boy’s 
brow  is  marked  with  redpowder,  and  he  is  given  a turban,  a cocoanut 
and  a rupee.  Cash  presents  are  made  to  the  priest  and  the  barber, 
and  a dinner  is  given  to  the  family.  Betrothals  may  be  broken 
at  any  time  before  marriage.  If  the  betrothal  is  broken  by  the 
boy’s  father,  the  girl’s  father  gets  back  the  amount  he  has  paid,  but 
if  the  girl  s father  breaks  off  the  engagement  none  of  the  betrothal 
money  is  returned.  As  a rule,  tho  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
bridegroom  is  settled  at  the  time  of  betrothal.  'The  amount  varies 
according  as  the  parties  are  of  family  kulia  or  of  no-family  akulia. 

A bridegroom  of  high  family  gets  a dowry  of  from  Rs.  ],000  to 
Rs.  2,000  while  a no-family  bridegroom  has  to  pay  from  Rs.  600  to 
Rs.1,000  to  the  bride.  Landlords  or  Patiddrs  marry  their  daughters 

(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  IX,  Part  I,  pp.  157-168. 
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before  they  are  eleven,  and  the  ordinary  peasant  Kanbis  between 
eleven  and  sixteen. 

Marriage  The  marriage- day  is  fixed  by  the  Brdhman  astrologer.  Five  or 

loonies.  81 K a-  3 )e^ore  *;^ie  marriage,  the  father  of  the  bride  sends  a roll  of 
paper  or  langanpatri  with  the  family -priest.  The  names  of  the  bride 
an  ridegroom  and  the  time  for  the  marriage  in  hours  and  minutes 
are  written  on  the  roll.  The  priest  takes  the  roll  to  the  bridegroom’s 
bouse  and  presents  the  roll  ulong  with  a rupee  to  the  bridegroom’s 
mother.  The  priest  is  feasted  and  is  given  a cash  present.  Three  or 
four  days  before  the  marriage  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
each  m their  own  bouse,  worship  a Ganpati  painted  on  the  house  wall 
Two  days  before  the  marriage-day,  the  parents,  each  at  their  own 
house,  perform  the>  grahashanti  or  planet-pleasing  ceremony.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom,  each  at  their  homes,  are  then  rubbed  every 
m,or?"£  and  eveuir‘S  wifcb  » mixture  of  turmeric-powder,  parched 
~ (Phaseolus  mungo)  flour,  and  camphor,  and  are  given  sweetmeats 
y fr*enda  and  relations.  The  rubbing  of  the  mixture  is  repeated  daily 
tin  the  marriage  day,  and  women-relations  eingBongs  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings  for  a week  or  till  the  marriage  is  over.  On  the  marriage- 
day  the  brother  of  the  bridegroom’s  mother  gives  him  presents  in 
cash  and  m clothes,  and  the  brother  of  the  bride’s  mother  gives  the 
nde  presents  in  ornaments  and  clothes.  Marriage  preparations  then 
begin.  At  the  house  of  the  bride  a square  or  chori  of  four  posts  of 
shami  (Prosopis  spicigera)  wood  is  raised  with  either  five  or  seven 
colored  earthen  pots  piled  conewise  at  each  post.  At  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  bridegroom  gather  and 
take  their  meals.  The  bridegroom  bathes  and  puts  or,  ornaments  and 
rich  clothes.  A kanku  mark  is  made  on  his  forehead  and  right  cheek, 
lampblack  is  applied  to  his  eyes,  a lampblack  mark  is  made  on  his  left 
cheek,  and  rice,  seven  betelnuts,  two  or  three  betel-leaves,  a rupee 
and  a cocoanut  are  put  in  the  hollow  of  his  two  joined  hands.  Four 
women  whose  first  husbands  are  alive  by  turns  touch  the  bridegroom's 
nose  with  four  millet  stalks  dipped  in  wet  kanku  which  are  thrown  to 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  The  bridegroom’s  sister  waves 
over  his  head  a copper  pot  containing  seven  betelnuts,  a rupee  and  a 
few  crystals  of  salt.  The  pot  is  wrapped  in  a handkerchief  and  is  held 
*n  t‘le  818ter9  right  hand,  who,  after  waving  it  round  her  brother’s 
head,  passes  it  over  her  right  shoulder  The  bridegroom  then  sits 
on  a horse  or  in  a carriage.  The  procession  sets  out  from  the  bride- 
groom’s house  with  music,  the  men  ahead,  the  bridegroom  in  the 
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middle,  and,  except  among  Pdtidars,  the  women  behind  singing  songs.*1* 

The  bridegroom’s  mother,  with  a hood  of  palm -leaves,  keeps  in  her 
hand  a lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter.  The  procession  stops  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  bride’s  village.  The  bridegroom  and  his  elderly 
relations  sit  on  a carpet,  while  the  young  relations  drive  in  bullock 
carts  to  the  bride  s house,  the  swifter  the  bullocks  the  larger  share 
wt  grain  and  spices  they  get.  The  bride’s  relations,  both  men  and 
women,  with  a barber  and  with  music,  go  out  to  receive  the 
bridegroom  and  his  party.  The  men  of  the  two  parties  greet  each 
other  with  the  words  R&m-Ram  and  an  embrace.  The  barber  gives 
molasses  and  water  to  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  to  drink,  and 
is  paid  a rupee  by  the  bridegroom’s  father.  The  bridegroom  and 
his  party  are  conducted  with  music  to  a house  which  is  sot  apart 
for  them,  aod  the  bride’s  relations  return  to  the  bride’s  house.  About 
an  hour  later  three  or  four  female  relations  of  the  bride,  among  them 
her  sister  or  her  brother’s  wife,  go  with  music  to  the  bridegroom’s 
lodging.  1 hey  take  svrn  or  wheat-flour  mixed  with  clarified  butter  and 
sugar  and  give  five  pinches  of  it.fco  the  bridegroom  to  eat.'  The  bride- 
groom eats  the  siro  and  gives  about  Rs.  3 to  the  bride’s  sister  or  brother’s 
wife.  About  eight  or  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day  the  bride- 
groom and  his  relations  go  with  music  to  the  bride’s  house.  • At  the 
entrance  the  bridegroom  is  received  by  the  bride’s  mother,  who  shows 
him  a miniature  plough,  arrow,  pestle,  and  churnstaff.  He  is  led  to 
the  marriage- booth,  where  he  sits  on  a wooden  stool  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  family-priests  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  worships  Gan  pari. 
After  the  worship  the  bride,  dressed  in  ornaments  and  clothes  present- 
ed to  her  by  her  mother’s  brother,  is  brought  in  and  set  by  her  mother’s 
brother  on  a stool  opposite  the  bridegroom.  The  parents  of  the 
bride  then  worship  Ganpati  and  the  great  toe  of  the  bridegroom’s 
right  foot.  Wreaths  of  red  thread  are  thrown  round  the  necks  of  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom.  Their  hands  are  joined,  and  over  their 
hands  a piece  of  cloth  is  thrown.  The  hems  of  their  clothes  are  tied 
together  and  their  feet  are  washed  with  water.  In  the  central 
square  or  chart  a fire  is  lighted,  and  clarified  butter,  barley  and  se- 
same are  offered  to  it.  With  their  hands  one  upon  another  the  couple 
walk  together  four  times  round  the  fire.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
then  feed  each  other  with  coarse  wheat-flour  mixed  with  clarified 
butter  and  molasses  served  by  the  bride’s  mother.  After  he  has 
finished  eating,  the  bridegroom  catches  his  mother-in-law’s  robe  and 
does  not  loos  en  his  hold  till  he  has  received  a handsome  present.  • The 

boy’s*  pdl'dAr"  "e  worn  on.  even  tlie  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  attend  * 
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bridegroom  in  bis  turn  pays  about  Rs.  3 to  tbe  bride’s  younger  bro- 
ther or  sister.  The  bride  and  the  bridegroom  worship  Ganpati,  and 
the  ceremony  is  over.  The  bridegroom  and  his  relations  then  go  to 
their  lodging.  On  the  second  day  the  opium-serving  ceremony  takes 
place,  l’he  bride’s  male  relations  go  with  music  to  the  bridegroom’s 
house,  where  kasumba  or  opium-water  is  served.  Kesar  or  saffron 
water  is  served  to  those  who  object  to  opium- water.  The  bride's 
relations  then  return  to  their  house,  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  rela- 
tions go  to  the  bride’s  house  to  receive  presents,  the  value  of  which 
depends  on  the  wealth  and  social  position  of  the  giver.  The  bride’s 
father  then  makes  presents  in  cash  or  in  clothes  to  Brahmans,  his 
family  barber,  his  Mali  or  gardener,  and  his  Kumbhar  or  potter.  The 
family  priest  of  the  bride  then  dips  his  hand  in  wet  TcanJcu  and  applies 
it  to  the  coats  of  the  bridegroom’s  male  relations.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  then  worship  the  marriage  booth  and  go  ii>  carriages  with 
music  to  the  bridegroom’s  house  with  his  relations.  Before  they 
start,  the  bride’s  mother  worships  the  spokes  of  the  carriage- wheel 
and  gives  a cocoanut  to  be  crushed  by  the  wheels.  For  two  days  the 
bridegroom’s  relations  are  feasted  by  the  bride’s  father,  and  on  the 
third  day  they  go  to  their  village  with  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 
After  entering  the  house  the  bride  and  bridegroom  worship  Ganpati 
and,  as  among  V&nias,  play  a game  of  chance.(1) 

Natra  or  the  remarriage  of  widows  is  permitted  by  all  Kanbis,  but 
among  the  well-to-do  it  is  rarely  resorted  to.  A widow  cannot  marry 
her  deceased  husband’s  brother  or  a member  of  his  section  except 
among  Lewds,  Kadvds  and  Pattanis  in.  Cambay,  where  marriage  with 
a younger  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  is  allowed.  The  parents 
of  the  widow  usually  receive  a sum  of  from  Rs.  25  to  Rs.  75  from  the 
intended  husband,  but  a man  can  marry  a widow  without  making  any 
payment.  Sometimes  the  widow  is  also  presented  witli  some  orna- 
ments. Ndtra  is  celebrated  on  Sunday  or  Tuesday,  less  often  on 
Thursday.  It  always  takes  place  at  night.  The  widow  is  conducted 
by  Jive  relations  of  her  new  husband  from  her  parent’s  house.  There 
is  little  ceremony.  The  couple  are  seated  facing  each  other,  and  in 
front  of  them  is  placed  an  earthen  pot  containing  a lighted  lamp  fed 
with  ghi.  The  pair  are  asked  to  look  down  into  the  pot,  and  as  they 
do  so  their  heads  touch,  which  completes  the  ceremony.  In  some 
places,  Ganpati  is  worshipped,  after  which  the  wddow  puts  on  new 
bangles  presented  by  her  intended  husband.  Sometimes  the  widow 
wears  a new  robe,  and,  taking  on  her  head  a brass  pot  filled  with  water, 

(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  IX,  Part  I,  pp.  158-iOO. 
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enters  the  house  of  her  intended  husband.  In  some  localities  a Brah- 
man priest  is  called,  who  ties  red  thread  round  the  right  wrists  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

As  a <^ass,  Kanbis  are  very  religious.  Unlike  Vanias  and  other  Religion- 
high  classes,  the  Kanbis  belong  to  many  sects,  Bijmargis,  Dddupanthis, 
Kabirpanthis,  Madhavgarnis,  Pranamis,  Ramanandis,  Shaivs,  Svami- 
ndrdyans,  and  Vallabbachdryas.  A few  are  Jains.  They  worship  all 
Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  and  respect  Musalman  saints.  Though 
very  few  keep  images  in  their  houses,  they  often  visit  the  temple  of  their 
sects.  They  are  careful  to  respect  Brahmans  and  their  spiritual  leaders 
and  to  give  grain  in  charity  to  the  poor  of  the  village  and  to  travellers. 

To  their  religious  heads  or  gurus  they  show  much  reverence,  paying  them 
about  Re.  1 on  occasions  of  a marriage  or  of  a death,  and  besides  food 
about  Rs.  2.J  on  the  kanthi  or  rosary  ceremony.  To  their  guru  they  also 
pay  a small  fee  whenever  he  goes  to  their  town  or  village.  They  have 
much  faith  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye. 

Tn  sickness  or  in  difficulty  they  consult  a sorcerer,  generally  a Koli  or 
Vaghri,  a Brahman,  or  a religious  beggar,  Hindu  or  Musalman.  They 
believe  in  omens  and  signs.  On  the  lucky  Akhdtrij  or  third  day  of 
Vaishukh  sud  (April)  they  begin  to  take  manure  to  their  fields.  On  the 
fourth  of  the  first  fortnight  of  Bbddanx>  (September)  they  worship  Gan- 
pati  in  order  that  his  earner  the  rat  may  not  destroy  their  crops.  Before 
sinking  a well  and  before  each  season’s  first  plougliing  the  ground  is 
worshipped  by  making  kanktt  or  vermilion  marks  and  sprinkling  rice 
over  the  marks.  Before  watering  the  ground  for  the  first  time,  the  water 
in  the  well  is  worshipped  to  increase  its  nourishing  power.  Rice  and 
kankii  are  t.hiown  into  the  water,  a lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  is  laid 
near  the  well  ’s  mouth,  and  a cocoa-kernel  is  offered  to  the  water-god.  To 
guard  against  too  great  rainfall  the  villageheadman  and  other  husband- 
men go  with  music  to  the  village  reservoir  and  offer  flowers,  lawk  a and  a 
cocoanut.  Of  four-footed  animals,  -..hey  hold  the  cow  sacred,  and  of 
birds  the  uilkanth  or  jay  and  the  clubs  or  kingfisher  on  Domra  Day 
(September-October).  For  three  days  from  the  13th  to  the  loth  of 
Bhndarva  sud  (September-October),  Kanbi  women  hist  and  worship  a cow 
and  feed  her  with  barley,  and  on  the  fourth  day  they  drink  cow’s  milk 
mixed  with  a few  grains  of  barley  found  in  f he  dung.  They  observe  the 
ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and  occasionally  make  pilgrimages  locally 
to  Ambaji,  Bahucharaji,  Dak.  r,  Dwarka,  and  Un.-ii : and  among  more 
distant  holy  places  to  Allahabad,  Banares,  Badrikedar,  Golnd,  Jagannath. 

Mathura,  and  ShrinAthji,  Rameshwar,  Nasik  and  Pandharpur.U) 

(1)  Bonn  hay  Gazetteer,  Volume  IX,  l'art  I,  pp.  166-157. 
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When  a Kanbi  is  on  the  point  of  death  the  family-priest,  who  is 
mnnioi  generally  an  Andich  Br&hman,  and  other  Br&bnians  of  the  village  are 
called,  and  a lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  is  placed  near  his  bed.  The 
dying  person  worships  "Vishnu,  and  gives,  besides  prments  in  cash  and 
clothes,  a cow  or  the  value  of  a cow  in  cash  to  the  priest.  To  each  of 
the  other  Brdhmans,  besides  presents  of  cash,  the  dying  man  makes  gifts 
of  wheat,  husked  rice,  pulse,  salt,  and  rusty  nails  and  shovels.  If  well 
off,  he  sets  apart  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  after  his  death  on  works  of 
public,  charity,  sinking  wells,  making  halting  places  on  the  roadside,  and 
supplying  water  to  tldrsty  travellers.  Friends  and  relations  come  to 
visit  the  dying  man,  and,  as  the  end  draws  near,  the}*  utter  the  name  of 
R&m  near  bis  ear.  One  of  the  female  relations  sweeps  the  floor  of  the 
entrance  room  and  cow-dungs  a portion  of  it  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  a man . The  cowdunged  space  is  strewn  with  sesame  and  barley  seeds, 
tulsi  leaves,  and  darbha  grass.  The  head  of  the  dying  man  is  sbaved, 
he  is  bathed  with  hot  water  and  his  brow  is  marked  with  gopickandan  or 
milkmaid’s  earth,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  its  back  with  the  head  towards 
the  north  on  the  freshly  cowdunged  floor.  Ganges  water  and  some  gold, 
silver  and  coral,  a pearl,  a piece  of  crystal,  and  a basil  leaf  are  placed  in 
the  mouth.  A ball  of  unbaked  millet  flour  and  a rupee  are  given  to  a. 
Brihman-  When  life  is  gone,  the  nearest  relations  raise  the  Aie-cry 
or  pr&n-pok  a call  to  bring  hack  the  spirit.  Among  the  Vatidars  of 
Ahmedabad  the  name  of  the  deceased  is  written  on  a tile  with  a piece 
of  charcoal  and  it  is  pent  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  by  a Bhangi 
to  inform  them  of  the  occurrence.  Caste-people1 1)  go  to  the  house  of 
death,  the  men  to  bear  the  body  to  the  burning  ground,  the  women  to 
mourn.  Two  or  three  of  the  mourners  bring  from  the  market  two 
bamboo  poles,  several  short  lengths  of  bamboo,  coir  string,  and  a piece 
of  red  silk  if  the  deceased  is  a married  woman,  or  of  white  cotton  cloth 
if  the  deceased  is  either  a man  or  a widow.  The  poles  and  pieces 
of  bamboo  and  the  coir  string  are  made  into  a ladder- “happed  bier 
and  from  each  comer  a cocoanut  is  hung.  The  corpse  is  laid  on  the 
bier  and  tied  to  it  by  the  coir  strings.  The  body  is  covered  with  the 
white  or  red  cloth,  and  over  the  cloth  red  powder  and  flowers  are  strewn. 
The  bier  is  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the  nearest  relation?  and  is 
borne  forth  feet  first,  preceded  by  one  of  the  nearest  relations  carrying 
an  earthen  or  copper  vessel  with  fire  and  cakes  of  cowdung.  The  relations 
and  caste-fellows  follow  calling  the  words  Ii&nt  bolo  bhni.  Ram  (Call 
Rdm,  brothers,  call  Rani).  The  female  mourners  follow  the  body  for 
some  distance  weeping.  Then  they  stop,  beat  their  breasts,  return  to 

(I)  The  Kanbi  funeral  pryc*v  ^ion  is  large  hs  by  caste  rules  the  attendance  of 
one  man  from  eaoh  hoi*se  is  enforced  on  jmin  of  fine, 
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the  house  and  bathe  either  in  well-water  or  in  a river.  Midway  between 
the  house  and  burning- ground  the  male  mourners  halt  and  set  down  the 
bier.  The  nearest  relations  cease  to  veep  and  the  bier  is  home  head 
foremost  to  the  burning-ground.  When  the  burning-ground  is  reached, 
the  bearers  lay  the  corpse  almost  uncovered  with  the  head  to  the  north 
on  a pile  of  a mail’s  length  of  wood  and  cowdung  calces.  A little  butter 
is  dropped  into  the  dead  mouth  and  the  chief- mourner,  generally  the 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  puts  some  fire  near  the  f:ice,  and  the  other 
mourners  sot  the  pyre  ablaze.  Two  or  three  of  the  older  men  stay  near 
the  body  while  it  is  being  burnt,  keeping  the  pile  in  order ; others  sit 
afar,  talking  and  making  merry  if  the  deceased  was  old,  and  with  a certain 
sadness  and  regret  if  the  deceased  was  young.  When  the  body  is  almost 
consumed,  a little  clarified  butter  is  poured  on  the  flames.  The  mourners 
bathe  and  return  weeping  to  the  house  of  tho  deceased  and  then  to  their 
homes.  Letters  telling  friends  and  relations  in  distant  villages  are  sent 
either  by  post  or  by  carrier.  On  the  second  or  third  day  the  chief- 
mournes  aud  two  or  three  of  the  nearest  relations  go  to  the  burning- 
ground.  The  ashes  and  bones  are  gathered  and  are  thrown  into  a river 
or  a pond,  and  an  earthen  jar  filled  with,  water  is  set  where  the  body  was 
burned.  The  mourners  bathe,  and  wi  th  wet  clothes  return  home,  weeping. 
They  take  with  them  a few  of  the  bones  and  keep  them  in  the  house  till 
some  member  of  the  family  goes  on  a pilgrimage  and  throws  them  into 
the  sacred  Narbada  or  Ganges.  After  the  mourners  return  from  the 
burning-ground  an  earthen  pot  is  filled  with  water  and  milk  and  placed 
cm  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  nearest  relations  remain  impure  for  ten 
days,  during  which  they  touch  no  one,  do  not  approach  the  house  gods, 
do  not  visit  the  temples,  do  not  change  their  clothes,  and  do  not  shave. 

On  the  tenth  day  men  shave  the  head  aud  moustaches  ; girls  and  married 
women  wash  their  hair  with  clay  or  with  soapnut,  the  floors  are 
cowdunged,  and  al)  earthen  drinking  pots  which  have  been  touched 
during  the  ten  days  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  mind- rite  or 
skrdddha  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  chief-mourner  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  day,  on  the  eleventh  with  the  help  of  a Kayatia 
Brahman,  and  on  the  other  three  duys  with  the  help  of  the  family- 
priest.  During  the  four  days  of  tho  nhraddha  ceremony  the  chief- 
mourrer,  instead  of  a turban,  weirs  a linen  cloth  wound  round  his 
head.  On  the  thirteenth  day  his  father-in-law  presents  him  with  a new 
turban  and  the  linen  cloth  is  removed.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the 
family-pried  is  given,  besides  a few  ornaments  and  a complete  set  of 
clothes,  a deeping  cot,  some  pillows,  and  some  brass  or  copper  vessels. 
Friends  and  relations  are  feasted  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth 

day,  and  the  caste-people  on  the  twelfth  and  on  the  thirteenth.  If  the 
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deceased  was  a w ealthy  man,  presents  in  grain,  in  clothes,  and  in  cash 
are  given  to  Brahmans,  to  religious  beggars,  and  to  the  poor.  Female 
mourners  go  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  weep  and  mourn,  morning 
and  evening,  for  a month  if  the  deceased  was  of  mature  age,  and  for  six 
months  if  the  d coeased  was  young.  During  the  first  year,  as  among  other 
Hindus,  monthly,  half-yearly  and  yearly  mind-rites  or  shraddfm  are 
performed,  and  a yearly  shraddha  in  all  subsequent  years  and  an  addi- 
tional shraddha  during  the  latter  half  of  Bhcidrarvo  (September-October). 
Landlords  or  Patidats  and  headmen  of  villages  cal!  all  the  villagers  to 
dinner  on  marriage  and  death  feasts.  This  custom  has  ruined  many 
families/ l) 

Food.  Except  Anjnas,  Kanbis  neither  eat  flesh,  nor  drink  liquor. 

Though  many  town  Kanbis  are  skilled  weavers  of  silk  and  cotton, 
dealers  in  cloth  and  grain,  and  some  have  risen  to  high  positions  in 
Government  service  or  made  money  in  trade  or  as  money-lenders,  the 
bulk  of  the  Kanbis  are  husbandmen.  Many  are  village  headmen  or 
mukhis , that  is,  police  headmen,  and  enjoy  allowances  in  cash  and 
land.  The  officiators  are  chosen  from  the  Matwlars,  that  is,  those  who 
have  the  right  to  sign  village  papers.  They  are  very  jealous  of  their 
rights,  which  give  them  a certain  position  and  influence,  and  which 
go  to  show  that  they  are  the  original  vatanddrs  of  the  village. 
Gujarit  Kanbis  do  not  enlist  as  soldiers.  Kanbis,  especially  those 
of  the  Kadva  and  Leva  divisions,  are  capital  husbandmen.  They  are 
learned  in  the  properties  of  every  soil  and  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  wants  of  every  crop. 

ANJNA  KANBIS  are  found  chiefly  in  North  Gujarat.  In  appear- 
ance they  are  more  like  Kofis  than  other  Kanbis,  and,  like  Rajputs, 
some  of  their  names  end  in  sing,  such  as  Dansing,  Harising,  Rdjsing, 
Umsing.  They  have  twenty-three  clans,  who  eat  together  and  inter- 
marry. Some  of  the  Anjnas  of  Cutch  are  Jains. 

DANG1  KANBIS  are  found  in  Mahi  Kantha.  Originally  Anjnas, 
with  whom  they  dine  but  do  not  intermarry,  they  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  position  by  adopting  the  dress  and  language  of  Bhils.  Many 
of  them  five  in  Mew&r  and  have  marriage  and  other  relations  with 
the  Mahi  Kantha  Dangis. 

GUJAR  KANBIS  are  found  in  East  and  West  Khandesh. 
They  consist  of  eight  sub-divisions,  (1)  Anal  a.  (2)  Dale,  (3)  Dore, 

(4)  Gari,  (5)  Kadva,  (6)  Khapra,  (7).  Londhari  or  Bad  and  (8)  Reva 

(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  VoK  IXf  Part  I,  pp.  L ft  I -163, 
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or  Leva.  There  are  a few  families  of  DAles  on  the  banks  of  the  Tapti 
in  Shahada  and  Taloda  and  in  Raver  towards  BarhAnpur.  The 
Desbmukhs  of  Jairmer  are  said  to  be  Gari  Gujars,  but  they  claim 
equality  with  and  call  themselves  Reva  Gujars.  Revas  or  LevAs 
appear  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Gujarat  Levas.  They  consider  them- 
selves a very  superior  caste,  eschew  flesh  and  liquor  and  eat  only 
at  the  hands  of  Brahmans.  KadvAs,  AnAlAs  and  DAles  are  found 
only  in  small  numbers.  Kadvas  appear  to  be  a branch  of  the  GujarAt 
Kanbis  of  the  same  name,  and,  like  the  parent  stock,  celebrate  their 
marriages  once  in  twelve  years.  The  LondhAris  are  said  to  have 
acquired  the  name  LondhAri  from  their  being  exclusively  employed 
in  ginning  cotton.  The  KhAprAs  are  a mixed  or  inferior  class. 

KADVA  KANBIS  are  chiefly  found  in  AhmedAbAd  and  in  the 
Kadi  tdluka  of  the  Baroda  State.  They  are  closely  connected  with 
the  LevAs.  According  to  one  story,  the  KadvAs  are  descendants  or 
followers  of  Kush,  the  second  son  of  RAm  and  Sita  ; according  to  an- 
other, they  are  sprung  from  clay  figures  fashioned  by  Uma  or  RArvati, 
the  wife  of  Shiva.  Shiva  at  Uma’s  request  inspired  the  figures  with 
life  and  founded  for  them  the  village  of  Unja  about  forty  miles  north 
of  AhmedAbAd,  where  a temple  was  raised  in  Uma’s  honour.  This 
village  and  temple  all  Kadva  Kanbis  consider  the  chief  seat  of  their 
tribe,  and  to  it  they  resort  from  long  distances  to  pay  their  vows. 

Some  state  that  they  came  to  Gujarat  from  Kabul  through  the  Punjab, 
which  is  supported  by  the  names  of  some  of  their  shakhas  or  sections. 
Except  in  Surat  they  have  no  sub-divisions.  In  Surat  there  are 
three  sub-divisions,  one  calling  themselves  LalchudawalAs  from  their 
women  wearing  red  bracelets,  the  other  KAlachudavalAs  from  their 
women  wearing  black  bracelets,  and  the  third  AhmedabAdis  from 
Ahmedabad.  These  three  divisions  eat  together,  but  for  the  last 
thirty-five  3'ears  have  ceased  to  intermarry.  As  among  Leva  Kanbis 
they  have  Kulia  and  Akulia  sections  in  south  Gujarat,  the  relations 
between  which  are  the  same  as  those  between  similar  branches  of  the 
LevAs.  A Kadva  Kanbi  can  divorce  his  wife  at  will,  but  in  north 
GujarAt  the  wife  cannot  divorce  the  husband  without  his  consent 
or  after  she  has  borne  a child.  KadvA’s  marriages  are  celebrated 
once  in  every  nine,  ten  or  eleven  years.  Efforts  are  of  late  being 
made  to  reduce  this  period  to  five  years  by  some  and  to  one  year  by 
others,  and  a few  marriages  have  also  been  celebrated  accordingly, 

But  the  community  as  a whole  has  not  yet  accepted  the  reform. 

There  are  fiftv-two  original  shakhas  or  exogamous  sections,  mostly 
called  aR  • the  names  of  villages  in  the  Punjab.  At  present 
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Kadv&s  marry  outside  their 

villages  and  call  themselves  after  their 

village,  e.g.,  Narodia  from  Naroda.  Thus,  new  shakhds  are  continually 

in  process  of  formation. 

The 

original  fifty-two  shakhds  with  a few  of 

such  new  shakhds  are 

given 

below  : — 

The  old  original  fifty -two  Shakhds . 

1 Amrita 

. . From  Amritsar. 

2 Bakha 

• • 99 

a place  near  Gopalganj. 

3 Bhemat 

• • 99 

Bham  near  Hoshiapur. 

4 Bhua 

• • 99 

Bhoa  near  Lahore. 

5 Bhut 

* * 99 

Bhutaria  near  Lodhiana. 

6‘  Chawelia 

• • 99 

Chawidsa  near  Amritsar.  ' 

7 Chechat 

• • 99 

Chechat  near  Kotah. 

8 Cheniar 

• • 99 

Chenari  near  Bahawad. 

9 Chhapala 

• * 99 

Chhapal  near  Mhow. 

10  Chopada 

• • 

Chopada,  Khandesh. 

1 1 Dani 

• • 99 

Dana  Awal  near  Jalandar. 

12  Dh&nkania  . . 

• • 99 

Dhanakatti  near  Faridpur. 

13  Dh&ntodwa  . 

• • 99 

Dhampur  near  Gonda  Belampur. 

14  Dhek&l 

• • 99 

Dhekal  near  Faridpur. 

15  Dholu 

• * 99 

Dhol  near  Mujafarpur. 

16  Diwani 

• • 99 

Diwanganj  near  Bhopal. 

17  Dokotara 

* * 99 

Dakot  kul. 

18  G&mi 

• • 99 

Gambar  near  Montgomery. 

19  Gogada 

• • )) 

Goga  near  Bhawalpur. 

20  Goti 

• • 99 

Got,  Sharif  Malwa. 

21  Harania 

• • 99 

Har  near  Mednipur. 

22  Hoti 

• • 99 

Hoti  near  Peshdwar. 

23  Juw&tar 

• • J) 

Juwa  near  Itawah. 

24  Kadawdtar  . . 

• • 99 

Kalali  near  the  Godavari  river. 

25  Kal&ra 

• • 99 

Kala  near  Jhehim  river. 

26  Kalpuncha  . 

• • )) 

Kalsava  near  Ludhiana  and  Amballa. 

27  Karanawat  . . 

• • 99 

Karandah  near  Gashipur. 

28  Katwar 

• • 99 

Kath  near  Matoda. 

^9  Kodal 

• • ») 

Konda  near  Gwalior. 

30  Kuwara 

• * 99 

Kumargeri  near  the  Godavari. 

Si  Lahuwot 

• • 99 

Lahore. 

32  L4kod 

• 9 99 

Lakoda  near  Lahore. 

33  LAli 

• • 99 

Lar  near  Gorpar. 

34  Majitia 

• • 99 

Majit  Mandi  near  Amritsar. 

35  M&ndalot 

• • 99 

a village  in  Mewad. 

36  Mandawia  . . 

* * 99 

Mandi,  Punj&b. 
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37  Manwar 

• * 

From  Manor  near  Bareli. 

38  Mogala 

ff 

Mogalpur  near  Lahore, 

39  Mokat 

» 

Moka  near  Belaji. 

40  Munjdt 

)) 

Munja  near  Gujaranwala, 

41  Pahan 

tJ 

a place  near  Gonda,  Balrampur  State, 

42  Pokar 

if 

Pokaran  near  Miraj. 

43  Phok 

Jf 

Phuk  near  Larkhana. 

44  Rusat 

j f 

a village  near  Delhi, 

45  Sdkarla 

>? 

Sak&ri  in  Khandesh. 

46  Shethia 

M 

Shetbgadh  near  Bareli, 

47  Shirwi 

JJ 

Skirwa  near  Miraj , 

48  Sorotdr 

ff 

Son  ta  r near  PuniaL 

49  Tilat 

Jf 

Tilatn  near  Shahabad. 

50  Wagada 

ft 

Wagada  near  DetroJ,  taluka  Viramgann 

51  W&ghoda 

e 

a place  in  East  Khandeah, 

52  Wijayat 

New  ShakhasP) 

1 Aduwayaf 

. . 23  Hematpara.f 

2 Apara 

. . 24  I till. 

3 Baladiwadas'j" 

. . 25  Jhampadia. 

4 Baloki 

26  Kachhar. 

5 Bahvot 

. . 27  Kaga. 

6 Baria* 

. . -28  Kajawit. 

7 Bhila 

29  Kalatia. 

8 Buhat 

. . 30  Kalwelia. 

9 Cha  m bda wadasf 

. . 31  Kangali. 

10  Chavda* 

. . 32  Kank. 

1 1 Chhotia 

. . 33  Kanotra. 

12  Chulgarf 

34  Kapali. 

13  Daridria 

. . 35  Rarur  (near  Multan). 

14  Darjia 

. . 36  Kasatia  (Ka?htia)f. 

15  Dabhi* 

. . 37  Kashmir. 

16  Dliola 

. . 38  Katarmal. 

17  tihargada 

. . 39  Kawa". 

18  Gohela* 

, . 40  Khoda. 

19  Gol* 

. . 41  Khud. 

20  Gomat 

, . 42  Kondha. 

21  Gow&l 

43  Kutriwadast- 

22  Hadi. 

. . 44  Lakadia. 

(l)  Of  these  fihdkftds  those  marked  * are  taken  from  Rajput  clana  and  thoaa 
marked  f a re  found  only  among  the  AhmedaMri  City  Fitid&ra. 
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New  Shdkhda — contd.ll) 


45  Lod&w&dia’f. 

46  Lodhia. 

47  Makwana*. 

48  MAndu. 

49  Menia. 

50  Metalia. 

51  Moghara. 

52  Padia. 

53  Parewa. 

54  Patiad. 

55  Pemat. 


56  RAtoI*. 

57  Sabawa. 

58  SawAndhara. 

59  Shenur. 

60  Sutaria. 

61  Tragadi. 

62  Ujalia. 

63  Waghela* 

64  Wanod. 

65  Wenjawat. 

66  Widalia. 


There  are  various  social  grades  among  them,  the  AhmedAbad 
City  Kadvas  being  the  aristocracy  of  the  caste.  Until  a few  years 
ago,  children  about  a month  old  and  even  unborn  children  were  married, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sexes  would  prove  correct.  The  mothers 
actually  walked  round  the  altar  in  the  marriage  booth  to  sanctify  the 
agreement.  This  custom  has  now  become  extinct.  As  Kadva 
marriages  are  celebrated  periodically,  suitable  husbands  for  girls  are 
frequently  not  available.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  as  follows  : — 
The  girl  is  married  to  a bunch  of  flowers  on  the  general  marriage  day 
and  then  the  flowers  are  thrown  into  a well  or  river.  The  girl  thus 
becomes  a widow,  and  may  contract  a second  informal  marriage 
( naira ) on  any  suitable  opportunity.  An  alternative  is  to  induce 
some  married  man  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  on  pay- 
ment of  a sinail  sum  of  money  on  condition  that  he  divorces  the  girl 
immediately.  The  divorced  girl  may  then  contract  a second  marriage. 

The  auspicious  season  for  holding  marriages  is  fixed  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  A few  Brahman  priests  and  astrologers  with  the  two 
headmen  of  Unja  go  together  to  worship  Uma  in  her  temple.  After 
worship  lots  are  drawn,  and  according  as  the  lot  falls,  the  year  on 
which  the  lot  falls  or  the  following  year  is  declared  the  proper  time. 
When  the  year  is  known,  the  astrologers  name  a special  day.  The 
day  always  comes  in  Vaishdkh.  For  the  sake  of  those  prevented  from 
sickness  or  other  cause,  a second  day  is  chosen  about  a fortnight 
later  than  the  first.  As  soon  as  these  days  are  fixed.  Brahmans  start 
to  spread  the  news  on  every  side.  Wherever  they  go  they  are  received 
with  honour  and  rejoicing.  At  Ahmedabad  they  are  met  outside  the 
city  in  the  Asarva  suburb.  The  whole  Kadva  community  comes  to 

(1)  Of  these  nhdkhtU  those  marked  * are  takun  from  Rajput  clans  and  tlioife 
marked  | are  found  only  among  the  Ahmeddbdd  City  F&tid&rs* 
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D&da  Hari’s  well,  and  after  worshipping  Ganpati  and  UmAji,  the 
headman  of  Asarva  reads  out  the  names  of  the  lucky  days. 

LEVA  K ANBIS  are  the  largest  division  of  GujarAt  Kanbis.  They 
are  found  all  over  GujarAt,  but  chiefly  in  the  tdlukas  of  Anand,  NadiAd 
and  Boraad  in  the  Kaira  district.  They  are  found  also  in  Cutch,  where 
they  have  two  territorial  divisions,  Halai  and  VAghadia,  who  eat 
together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  GujarAt  Levas  consist  of  two 
groups,  PAtidArs  or  shareholders  and  Kanbis  or  husbandmen.  The 
PAtidArs  do  not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Kanbis,  but 
take  their  daughters  on  payment  of  a handsome  dowry.  Further, 
the  PAtidArs  of  thirteen  villages  in  the  Charotar  (part  of  Kaira  district) 
are  called  KuliAs  or  men  of  family,  and  do  not  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  PAtidArs  outside  these  villages,  who  are  called 
Abulias  or  men  of  no  family.  In  Kulia  families  servants  draw  water 
and  perforin  menial  bousehold  duties.  Their  women  do  not  appear 
abroad,  and,  as  stated  above,  widow  marriage  is  forbidden.  As 
among  VAniAs,  LevAs  have  gols  or  groups  of  villages  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  brides.  Marriages  are  generally  performed  between 
members  of  the  same  gol,  but  the  areas  of  gols  are  not  permanently 
fixed. 

Before  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  Kulia  PAtidArs  acted  as 
farmers  of  revenue  and  as  middlemen  between  Government  and  the 
husbandmen,  and  in  most  cases  were  found  to  have  exacted  the  most 
ingenious  and  crushing  taxes.  Though  under  the  survey  settlement, 
they  have  lost  this  uncontrolled  power  of  exaction,  they  have  still 
much  influence  and  are  admitted  to  have  a higher  social  position  than 
the  common  husbandmen. 

“ For  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  in  spite 
of  their  skill  and  their  steady  work,  their  extravagance  at  marriages 
kept  the  Kanbis  in  a state  of  depression.  The  competition  to  marry 
their  daughters  into  the  higher  families  was  keen,  and  great  mi  ms  were 
paid  to  secure  the  honour.  In  A.  D.  1848,  to  put  a stop  to  this  evil, 

Mr.  Fawcett,  the  Magistrate  of  .AhmedabAd,  induced  the  chief  men  of 
the  Kanbi  caste  to  pass  an  agreement  reducing  marriage  expenses  and 
promising  not  to  seek  husbands  for  their  daughters  among  the  Kaira 
families.  These  agreements  were  enforced  till,  in  A.  .D.  1852,  the  Judge 
of  AhmedabAd  decided  that  they  were  not  legally  binding.  The  res- 
triction was  accordingly  discontinued,  and,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  Kanbi  marriage 
customs.  In  A.  D.  1871  information  collected  in  connection  with  a 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  infanticide  (Act  VIII  of  1870).  showed 
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among  the  Kanbis  a startling  excess  in  the  number  of  males  over 
females.  Inquiries  were  made,  and  the  result  seemed  so  suspicious 
that  in  April  1871  the  provisions  of  the  Infanticide  Act  were  applied 
both  to  the  Leva  and  Kadva  Kanbis.  The  result  of  more  complete 
information  has  been  to  show  that  the  fears  of  Government  were 
excessive.  The  Kadva  Kanbis  were  declared  wholly  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  . in  the  case  of  the  Leva  Kanbis,  the 
restrictions  were  reduced  to  a simple  registration  of  births  and 
deaths.  ”tl> 

MATIA  KANBIS,  from  mat  opinion,  are  found  only  in  the  Jalal- 
pur  and  BArdo’i  talukas  of  Surat.  They  are  half  Hindus,  half  Musal- 
mfins  by  religion.  That  they  were  originally  Leva  Kauhis  of  Ahmed- 
a. bid  is  proved  by  the  traces  of  relationship  still  subsisting  between 
Leva  and  Matia  Kanbis,  and  by  the  surnames  of  Kothia  and  Bavalia 
from  the  villages  of  Koth  and  Bavla  in  Dholka.  About  300  years 
ago  a company  of  Leva  Kanbis  on  their  way  to  Benares  are  said  to  have 
passed  a night  at  the  village  of  Garroatha,  about  ten  miles  south-west 
of  AhmedAbAd-  Imam  ShAb,  a-  Musalm&n  recluse,  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Garmatha.  According  to  one  story,  Imam  ShAh  spoke 
to  the  pilgrims,  and  learning  that  they  were  going  to  Benares  told 
them  that  if  they  would  carefully  listen  to  bis  doctrines  they  would 
visit  Benares  without  the  trouble  of  going  tbere.  Some  of  the  pilgrims 
paid  no  attention  to  what  ImAni  Shall  said,  and  went  to  Benares. 
Others  who  trusted  in  IrnAm  ShAh  saw  Benares,  bathed  in  the  Ganges, 
and  feasted  the  BrAhmans,  all  without  leaving  Garmatha. . Astonished 
at  this  miracle  they  adopted  ImAm  Shah  as  their  spiritual  head. 
According  to  another  account  they  were  saved  from  becoming 
Muaalmdns  by  becoming  the  followers  of  Imam  Shah. 

Till  lately  there  were  no  divisions  among  Matias,  but,  during 
A.  1>.  1880,  from  1 50  to  175  families  formed  themselves  into  a separate 
caste,  calling  themselves  Vaishnav  MatiAs  as  distinguished  from  the 
original  or  PLrAna  MatiAs.  This  division  is  due  to  the  preaching  of 
an  ascetic  NirmaldAs  of  Surat,  who  told  the  MatiAs  of  their  Leva 
Kanbi  origin.  Some  of  his  hearers  looking  with  hatred  on  their 
half-Hindu  half-Musalman  customs,  started  on  a pilgrimage  to  Benares 
and  were  put  out  of  caste.  The  seceding  or  Vaishnav  MatiAs  have 
joined  the  RamAnandi  and  DAdupanthi  sects.  They  worship  the 
images  of  Nareingji,  ThAkorji,  and  sometimes  the  linga  of  Mahadev. 
They  observe  the  ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to 

(I)  Bombay  Gazetteer  Vol.  IX,  Part  I,  p.  167, 
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Allahdbafl,  Benares,  Jaganndth  and  Mathura.  The  Vaishnav  Matids 
and  Pirana  Matias  do  not  eat  together.  Since  the  split  no  old  betro- 
thals have  been  broken  aud  no  new  betrothals  have  been  made. 
The  Vaishnav  Matias  have  abandoned  all  Musalman  customs  and  in 
all  respects  live  like  Leva  Kanbis.  But  Leva  Kanbis  do  not  dine  with 
them,  and  they  do  not  intermarry. 

Pirana  Matias  closely  resemble  Leva  Kanbis  in  appearance,  speech 
and  dress.  Marriages  are  forbidden  within  seven  degrees  of  relationship 
either  on  the  father’s  or  on  the  mother’s  side.  Girls  are  sometimes 
married  when  they  are  six  months  old,  but  generally  between  five  and 
eight,  and  boys  between  eight  and  twenty.  Widows  are  allowed  to 
marry,  the  widow  of  a man  marrying  his  younger  brother.  Divorce 
is  lawful.  A bachelor  cannot  marry  a divorced  woman  or  a widow 
unless  he  first  marries  a shami  (Prosopis  spicigera)  tree.  A widow  who 
marries  again  wears  an  ivory  bracelet  plated  with  gold.  The  marriage 
ceremonies  of  Matias  do  not  differ  from  those  of  I.eva  Kanbis.  They 
are  conducted  by  their  family  priests,  who  are  Audich  or  Modh 
Brahmans. 


As  a rule  a Mat.ia  woman  gives  birth  to  her  first  child  at  her 
father  s house.  On  the  birth  of  a first  child,  if  it  is  a boy,  its  foot-prints 
are  marked  with  wet  kanku  on  paper,  and  the  paper  is  carried  by  a 
barber  to  the  father,  who  gives  him  a present  of  about  Rs.  2.  On  the 
sixth  day  the  goddess  Chhathi  is  worshipped.  On  the  twelfth  day  the 
woman  worships  the  threshold,  the  doorpost  and  the  nearest  well  in  the 
street  by  rubbing  on  them  sandal-dust  and  kanku.  Near  the  well  she 
ties  two  cowdung  cakes  together  by  a cotton  thread.  The  children  of  the 
street  are  given  boiled  wheat  and  jut'ar  mixed  with  molasses.  For  forty 
days  the  woman  is  held  impure  and  cannot  touch  anything  in  the  house. 

She  never  leaves  the  house  if  she  can  help  it,  and  if  she  is  forced  to  go  out 
she  carries  with  her  a sickle  or  a knife  to  w ard  off  evil  spirits.  On  some 
day  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  the  fortieth  the  woman  bathes, 
and  the  floor  of  the  lying-in-room  is  scraped.  The  woman  is  then 
purified  by  the  sin-removing  Idhe-utdrni  ceremony.  After  this  the 
child  is  named  by  a Brdhman  astrologer.  When  the  child  is  two  or 
three  months  old  the  woman  goes  to  her  husband’s  house.  No  cere- 
monies are  performed  when  a child  is  first  fed  with  cooked  food.<l) 

They  follow  the  Ar.harva  or  fourth  Ved  and  call  themselves 
hat /ninth  U,  followers  of  truth.  They  worship  the  tombs  of  the  Musal- 
man  saints  whose  mausoleums  are  at  Pirana,  Ahmeddbdd,  Navsari, 

(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  IX,  Part  I,  p.  170. 
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and  Burhdnpur.  Their  sacred  book  is  tho  collection  of  religious 
precepts  called  Shiksha  Pairx  made  by  Imam  Shdh,  the  saint  of  Pirdnn. 
Some  of  them  learn  the  book  by  heart  and  gain  the  name  of  kdka  or 
devotee.  The  kakds  aTe  laymen,  and  like  tho  rest  of  the  Matids 
maintain  themselves  by  tilling  the  soil.  One  special  family  of  kakds 
officiates  at  somo  of  their  ceremonies  and  are  the  agents  through  whose 
hands  all  presents  pass  to  the  saintly  descendants  of  Irndrn  Shdh  at 
Ahmeddbdd,  Navsdri  and  Burhdnpur.  The  Mat  ids  include  three 
religious  divisions , .Pd-nchids  or  followers  of  burabhai  s mausoleum,  the 
third  of  the  five  Pirdua  shrines,  so  called  from  the  five  devotees  who  at 
first  managed  the  institution,  Sdtids,  from  tho  seven  original  managing 
devotees,  who  are  the  followers  of  Baba  Muhammad  s mausoleum,  the 
fourth  of  the  Pirdna  shrines  ; and  Athids,  from  the  eight  devotees  who 
managed  the  institution,  who  are  tho  followers  of  Bakar  Ali  s mauso- 
leum, the  fifth  Pirdna  shrine.  Except  in  being  called  after  different 
saints,  these  divisions  do  not  differ  in  belief  or  in  practice.  Sin-remov- 
ing or  Idhe-nlarni  is  their  chief  ceremony.  A woman  after  child-birth 
or  roonthlv  sickness,  a cow  or  a buffalo  after  calving,  a person  who  has 
accidental iy  defiled  himself  by  the  sight  of  a woman  in  child  bed,  and 
all  those  who  have  broken  caste  rules  by  using  forbidden  articles  of 
food,  are  made  to  pass  through  the  sin-removing  ceremony.  At  the 
house  where  the  purifying  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  various  dishes  of 
sweetmeats  are  prepared.  The  village  kdka  is  called  and  comes  accom 
panied  bv  an  assistant  called  khul  kdka.  The  kukci  brings  w it  h him  four 
copper  coins,  an  earthenware  cup,  and  frankincense.  He  also  brings 
with  him  in  a small  portable  tin  or  brass  box,  jfeashaped  balls  made  of 
white  chalk  or  rice-flour  mixed  with  milk  or  sandal-dust  brought  from 
the  tomb  of  one  of  the  saints.  On  entering  the  house  the  Icdka  goes  into 
the  kitchen,  lights  a lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter,  and  mutters  a text. 
While  his  chief  is  saying  a prayer  the  khal  kdka  calls  for  a brass  plate 
and  in  the  plate  piles  from  five  to  eight  heaps  of  cooked  rice  according 
as  the  host  U a Pdncbiu,  a Satia,  or  a Athia  Matia.  After  the  kulrno 
or  prayer  is  over  the  kdka  sits  bowing  on  a waist  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground.  He  then  burns  frankincense  and  murmurs  a second  prayeT. 
After  the  second  prayer  he  spills  a circle  of  wheat  grams  in  a brass 
plate,  and,  inside  the  circle,  sets  four  coins  and  on  the  coins  a cup. 
Into  the  cup  he  pours  a mixture  called  nur  or  light  made  of  sugared- 
w'ater,  milk  and  white  chalk  or  rice  from  the  saint  stomb.  When  this 
is  ready  the  khal  taka  brings  the  brass  plate  with  the  heaps  of  rice,  and 
over  each  heap  the  kdka  sprinkles  the  mixture  from  the  eartheuware 
cup  repeating  a text  at  each  sprinkling.  The  text  for  each  sprinkling 

is  different,  but  each  ends  in  lAi-iluha-ilhtldh,  Muhammad  ar-Jlasul- 
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allah  or  Imam  Shdh-Nur-Ali  Muhammad  Shdh.  The  brass  plate  with, 
the  heaps  of  cooked  rice  is  then  put  aside  and  the  person  to  be  purified 
is  called  in.  The  man  or  woman  to  be  purified  stands  near  the  kaka 
and  bows  to  him,  and  after  being  sprinkled  with  the  mixture  from  the 
earthenware  cup,  sits  down.  He  or  she  then  presents  a silver  or  copper 
coin  to  the  kaka,  who  washes  it  with  water,  and  gives  the  water  along 
with  the  mixture  from  the  cup  to  the  man  or  the  woman  to  drink. 
The  heaps  of  rice  in  the  brass  plate  are  mixed  by  the  khal  kaka  with  the 
rest  of  the  cooked  articles  and  distributed  among  the  guests.  The 
puriying  fee  is  8 annas  for  a woman  after  childbirth  and  for  a buffalo 
after  Bhe  has  calved,  4 annas  for  a cow  after  she  has  c^ved,  and  £ 
anna  for  those  who  have  broken  caste  rules.  These  fees  are  sent 
by  the  kdjca  to  the  saint’s  tomb  at  Ahmed4b4d,  NavsAri,  or  Burh&npur. 
Besides  these  presents  every  Matia  cultivator  sends  once  a year  to  the 
saints  through  the  kaka  three  and  a half  mans  (140  pounds)  of  husked 
rice  and  one  rupee  for  each  of  his  ploughs. 

Matiie  hold  the  second  day  of  every  Hindu  lunar  month  sacred,  and 
when  the  second  falls  on  a Friday  they  fast  for  the  whole  day  and  do  not 
eat  until  they  have  seen  the  moon.  They  keep  the  Ramzan  fast,  some 
of  them  eating  no  solid  food  during  the  whole  month.  Their  other 
Musalm&n  holidays  are  the  Ur  as  or  Saint’s  Day  and  the  two 
preceding  Sandal  Days.  On  these  days  they  do  no  work,  and  spend  their 
time  in  feasting  or  in  visiting  the  shrines  of  their  saints  in  Navas&ri. 
Besides  these  Musalm&n  holidays  they  observe  as  days  of  feasting  Holi 
February- March,  Akhatrij  April-May,  Divaso  June-July,  Bale v July- 
August,  and  Diva.li  October-November.  Their  chief  places  of  pilgrim- 
age are  Navs&ri,  Pir&na,  Burb&npur,  and  V emfi.1,  seven  miles  - from 
Mi4g4m  in  Broach,  which  they  visit  on  great  days  or  whenever  they 
have  leisure.  The  kaka  accompanies  the  pilgrims  to  these  places.  At 
Pir&na,  N a vs&ri  and  Vernal  the  pilgrims  visit  only  the  saint’s  tombs. 
But  at  BurMnpur  the  pilgrims  worship  the  great  toe  of  their  living 
saint.  The  spiritual  guide  sets  his  foot  on  a heap  of  not  less  than  a 
hundred  rupees  contributed  by  one  or  two  pilgrims.  After  it  has  been 
set  on  the  heap  of  rupees  the  leader’s  foot  is  washed,  rubbed  with  a 
fragrant  substance,  and  tie  right  great  toe  is  kissed  by  each  pilgrim  in 
turn.  The  kaka  who  accompanies  the  pilgrims  receives  from  the 
spiritual  head  presents  in  clothes  and  ornaments  both  for  himself  and 
his  wife.(1) 


The  Mat i 4s  bury  the  dead.  A dying  person  is  bathed  and  laid  on 
the  ground,  the  kaka  standing  near  and  reading  texts.  When  life  is 

(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  IX,  Part  I,  pp.  168-170. 
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gone,  the  body  of  the  deceased,  if  a man,  is  dressed  in  cotton  trousers, 
a shirt  and  a cap,  and  if  a woman,  in  a silk  robe,  a bodice  and  a petticoat. 

It  is  laid  in  a Musalman  bier  and  carried  to  the  burial-ground,  which  is 
generally  on  the  bank  of  a stream.  The  bearers  do  not  take  off  any  of 
their  clothes  or  their  shoes.  On  reaching  the  burial-ground  the  bearers, 
without  removing  any  of  the  clothes,  lay  the  body  in  a pit 
and  fill  the  pit  with  earth.  After  the  body  is  buried  the  mourners 
purify  themselves  by  each  holding  a p ece  of  frankincense!  in  his  hand 
and  muttering  two  half-Hindu  lialf-Musalman  prayers.  The  first  prayer 
runs  : In  the  name  of  Allah  the  pitiful,  the  merciful,  of  Satgor  or 
Satgur  P4tra,  of  Brahma  and  lndra,  of  Im&m  Shall,  of  the  spotless 
spiritual  Vishnu  and  of  Ali  Muhammad  Shah.  The  second  prayer  is 
in  these  words  : The  incense  burns,  evil  goes  and  faith  wins  (now  is 
the  time  to)  mercy  implore. 

The  funeral  party  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  there  the 
deceased’s  family  feast  them  with  sw’eet  wheat-balls.  The  mourners 
eat  a mixture  of  split  pulse  and  rice  cooked  in  a neighbour’s  house. 

Like  Hindus,  Matia  women  weep  and  beat  their  breasts  for  ten  days, 
and  for  ten  days  the  sin-removing  laho-utarni  ceremony  is  daily  performed. 
Friends  and  relations  from  the  villages  round,  summoned  by  a Bhangia, 
come  to  mourn,  and  are  feasted  with  wheat-flour  mixed  with  clarified 
butter  and  sugar.  Unlike  Hindus,  the  nearest  relations  do  not  consider 
themselves  impure  for  ten  days.  No  death  ceremonies  are  performed 
and  no  rice  balls  are  offered  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.  Caste  people 
are  feasted  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days  after  a death  or  on  any  day 
between  the  thirteenth  and-  the  twentieth,  if  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
falls  on  a Sunday  or  a Tuesday.  On  the  first  fecst-day  after  a death 
each  family  of  Mati&s  sends  the  chief  mourner  half  a man  (twenty- 
pounds)  of  husked  rice,  and,  besides  the  rice,  friends  and  relations  give 
eight  annas.  These  presents,  along  with  the  clothes,  bed  and  bedstead 
of  the  deceased,  are  sent  to  the  shrine,  of  the  saints  at  Burh&npur,  Navs&ri. 
Ahmed&b&d,  or  Yemfil.  Besides  these  presents  the  chief  mourner  sends 
on  his  own  account  a money  present,  and  if  rich  he  sets  apart  a mango 
tree  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  saint.  The  aggregate  amount  of  death- 
presents  which  go  to  their  saints  varies  from  Its.  15  to  Rs.  100.  The 
Br&hman  priest  receives  some  presents  on  the  eleventh  day,  not  in  his 
character  of  priest,  but  in  return  lor  the  help  he  gives  in  feasting  the 
caste- people. 

lake  Leva  and  Kadva  Kanbis,  Matids  are  strict  vegetarians,  eating 
neither  fish  nor  flesh  and  drinking  no  spirits.  Caste  rules  forbid  the  use 
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of  aasafoEitida,  garlic,  onions  and  narcotics,  and  those  who  break  the  rule 
have  to  bo  purified  before  they  are  let  back  into  caste. 

MOMNA  KANBIS  are  found  almost  entirely  in  Cutch,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Kanbis  in  Cutch  being  Momnas.  “ Descendants  of 
Hindus  of  various  castes,  they  are,  according  to  one  account,  said  to 
have  been  converted  to  the  Musalm&n  faith  by  Imam  Sh&h,  and  a portion 
of  them  to  have  fled,  after  the  great  Momna  revolt  and  defeat  (1691) 
in  Gujarat,  to  Cutch  and  settled  at  Shikra  in  Vagad.  According  to 
another  account  they  were  Leva  Kanbis  converted  and  called  Moinnas 
or  Mowing,  believers,  by  Pir-sadar-ud-din  who  is  said  to  have  become 
their  independent  pontiff,  imam.  Slightly  made  and  dark,  the  Momn&s 
shave  the  head  except  the  top  knot,  and  the  face  except  the  upper  lip. 
The  men  wear  coats,  trousers,  and  three -corned  overhanging  turbans. 
Dark  in  colour,  their  women  wear  petticoats,  jackets,  and  head  clothes. 
Tlieii  home  tongue  is  G uj arati  without  any  noticeable  peculiarities. 
Untidy,  but  sober,  quiet  and  hardworking,  Momn&s  work  chiefly  as 
husbandmen  and  labourers.  Very  few  are  rich  or  well  off,  and  many  axe 
in  debt,  but  as  a class  they  have  enough  for  their  daily  wants.  Shiahs  in 
faith,  they  are  Musalm&ns  in  little  more  than  name,  their  habits,  feelings, 
and  general  mode  of  thought  being  Hindu.  The  ordinary  form  of  saluta- 
tion among  themselves  is  the  Shravak  phrase,  johdt,  lohdr , and  with 
others  the  ordinary  Hindu  foTm,  Raw,  Raw  ; although  not  knowing 
why,  they  keep  the  J anw ashtami  and  Divali  holidays,  dressing  in  their 
best  and  feasting.  Though  according  to  their  own  accounts  they  believe 
in  Shet  Sayad  of  Patan , the  cultivators  devote  one-twertieth  part  of  their 
income,  and  the  labourers  a rupee  a year  each,  to  Im&mshah’s  shrine 
at  Pirana.  Marrying  among  themselves,  they  form  a separate  body  with, 
at  M&nkuva  near  Bhuj,  a headman,  patel , who  settles  all  disputes. 
He  has  also  the  power  of  fining  and  excommunicating  any  one  who  breaks 
caste  rules.  His  sanction  is  also  necessary  for  widow  marriage,  any 
widow  marrying  without  his  consent  being  excommunicated.  Murder 
and  adultery  are  punished  by  excommunication,  the  offender  being 
allowed  to  rejoin  on  paying  a fine.  They  do  not  associate  with  Musal- 
mans,  eat  no  flesh,  do  not  circumcise,  say  no  five  daily  prayers,  and  do 
not  keep  the  Ramz&n  fast.”{1> 

The  tendency  nowadays  with  Momnas  is  not  to  be  called  MusalmanS 
even  in  name.  They  style  themselves  Leva  P&tid&rs  or  Leva  Kanbis, 
and  except  for  a few  tenets  of  their  religion,  wrhich  are  Muhammadan, 
are  in  all  respects  Hindus.  They  claim  descent  from  Leva  Kanbis,  and 
state  that  their  ancestors  wi  re  converted  at  P&tan  by  a Sayad  who  met 


( I ) Bombay  'Say.etterr,  Vol.  V,  pa^eR  90-91 
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them  there,  and  by  taking  them  to  the  Gauges  and  bringing  them  back 
in  a trice,  induced  them  to  become  Musalmans.  Many  of  late  have 
reverted  to  Hinduism  by  adopting  the  tenets  of  the  Sw&minir&yan 
sect ; and  though  they  form  an  enlogamous  division,  they  dine  with 
the  other  Momnas  and  have  departed  little  from  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Momnis  proper,  except  from  such  as  are  opposed  to  their 
new  faith.  They  admit  Momn&s  proper  into  their  division,  the  condi- 
tion being  to  accept  the  Sw&min&riyan  creed. 

The  rules  regulating  the  restrictions  on  intermarriage  are  the 
same  as  those  among  Leva  Kanbis.  Polygamy  is  permissible,  but 
polyandry  is  unknown. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  of  Momna  Kanbis  differ  in  some  parti- 
culars from  those  observed  by  Levis.  They  do  not  erect  the  chori 
or  marriage  altar  or  kindle  the  sacrificial  fire.  The  essent  ial  ceremony 
amongst  them  is  the  Duva,  in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
seated  in  front  of  a low  wooden  stool  on  which  three  lightB  are  kept 
burning.  It  is  alleged  that  these  three  lights  represent  the  Hindu 
Trinity,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Mahesb.  The  hands  of  the  pair  are 
then  joined  by  the  Mukhi  or  headman  of  the  caste,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  caste  Khdna  (place  of  worship),  arid  he  recites  the  Duva.  Other 
ceremonies  such  as  drawing  up  the  marriage  deed,  mdndva  or  erection 
of  the  marriage  booth,  and  the  like,  are  similar  to  those  performed 
by  Leva  Kanbia. 

The  marriage  of  widows  is  permitted.  A widow  cannot  marry 
a brother  of  her  deceased  husband  or  a member  of  his  section.  The 
parents  of  the  widow’s  intended  husband  have  to  give  about  four 
maunds  of  kichri  (mixture  of  rice  grains  and  spilt  pulse)  and  three 
maunds  of  ghi  to  her  parents,  which  is  intended  for  feasting  the  mar- 
riage party.  The  same  ceremony  is  gone  through  as  in  tho  case  of  a 
first  marriage,  the  essential  portion  being  the  Duva. 

Divorce  is  permitted  at  the  instance  of  a husband  only.  A 
wife  cannot  obtain  a divorce  at  her  own  will.  Divorced  women 
are  allowed  to  remarry. 

Momnis  profess  a religion  which  is  neither  strictly  Hindu  nor 
Mu  sal  min,  though  they  are  very  particular  about  being  called  Hindus, 
and  object  to  being  called  Momnis,  as  in  Gujarit  those  who  go  by 
the  name  Momna  are  pure  Musalmins  following  Musa hnan  customs 
and  ceremonies.  They  call  their  religion  Sal  panth  or  the  True  Path, 
while  it  is  popularly  known  as  Khdna  ot  Parana  panth.  V heir  place 
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of  worship  is  called  Khana,  .though  they  prefer  it  to  be  called  Dhar- 
mashala.  There  is  a pal  or  low  wooden  stool  in  the  Khana,  on  which 
on  certain  occasions  a ghat  (water  jar)  is  placed.  The  Momn&s  call 
this  pat  the  pat  of  Brahma.  From  the  ghat  the  devotees  often  sip 
watoT  made  holy  by  the  earth  of  Pir&na.  Their  ceremonies  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Mukkis  or  headmen  of  the  caste,  the  tendency  of  late 
being  not  to  employ  Brahmans  as  far  as  possible. 

Momn&s  bury  their  dead.  A funeral  feast  is  given  to  the  caste- 
men  on  the  third  or  any  other  convenient  day  after  death.  Every 
year  in  the  month  of  Bhddrapad  on  the  day  corresponding  to  the 
day  of  death,  a preparation  of  gkit  flour  and  sugar  is  taken  to  the 
place  of  worship  and  distributed  to  children  and  other  persons  who 
may  be  present. 

Like  other  Kanbis,  Moranaa  are  strict  vegetarians.  They  do  not 
eat  with  Musalm&ns.  Rajputs,  Darjis,  Loh&rs,  Valands,  etc.,  will 
eat  food  cooked  by  Monin&s. 

UP  A KANBIS  are  a division  once  part  of  the  Levds.  They  are 
followers  of  a Bhagat  named  Uda.  They  are  peculiarly  exclusive 
in  their  habits  and  would  not  drink  from  a brass  or  copper  pot  touched 
even  by  a Brdhman.  They  are  geuerally  -Kabir  Panthia.(l> 

KANCHGARS.  numbering  about  198  (1901),  including  100 
males  and  98  females,  are  found  chiefly  in  Kanara.  Their  surnames, 
which  they  take  from  places  in  Goa,  and  the  fact  that  the  shrine  of 
their  family  god  K&s&rpAl  is  also  in  Goa,  seem  to  show  that  they 
originally  belonged  to  that  locality.  They  make  vessels  of  copper 
and  bras;*,  and  cast  articles  in  brass,  copper  and  bell  metal.  Girls  are 
married  before  they  come  of  age  Widow  marriage  is  forbidden. 
Boys  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  ten  and  twelve.  Their 
priests  ave  Havib  Br&hmans.  In  ceremonies  and  customs* they  follow 
Gudigars. 

K,  AN  DHI. — A sub-division  of  Tel  is. 

KAN  DIVAR. — A synonym  foT  Bainu  Divar. 

K.AND0I. — A synonym  for  Halvai. 

KANDOLIA. — A sub-division  of  Brahmans. 

KANE. — A synonym  for  P&l  Kolh&ti. 

KANGAR, — A sub-division  of  Dhangars. 

KAN  HER  JIN. — A sub-division  of  Vanjdris. 

(t)  Baroda  Cenatia  Rupert,  1901,  Part  I,  p.  468. 
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th«  mourners  shave  their  faces  and  swallow  the  five  products  of 
the  cow.  Crows  are  then  fed  and  caste  people  feasted,  and  a shraddka 
is  held  on  every  anniversary  day. 

The  main  occupation  of  the  caste  is  husbandry.  Some  have  their  °ecu pa- 
own  l^nds,  while  others  take  land  on  lease,  either  on  condition  of tlon' 
sharing  t!he  produce  equally  or  of  paying  the  land-owner  a fixed 
quantity  of  grain  or  money.  Some  are  petty  shopkeepers.  They 
deal  in  rice,  fruit,  spices  and  oil,  which  they  buy  wholesale  from  the 
producers. 

They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.  They  rank  with  Mar&th&s.  Food 

KrffcTRI  KOMARPANTH.— A synonym  for  Komarpaik. 

KHICHADYA. — A sub-division  of  Modh  Brahmans. 

KHIKRI. — A sub-divisoin  of  Dhangars. 

KH1LAR1. — A sub-division  of  Dhangars. 

KHILLAR1. — A synonym  for  Gavli. 

KHISA  KATRA.— A synonym  for  Bh&mta. 

KHODIA. — A sub-division  of  P&lia  Dublas. 

KHOJAHS,  numbering  50,837  (males  25,555,  females  25,282)  N ome 
at  the  1901  Census  and  52,367  (males  26,387  and  females  25,980)  Mngin 
at  the  1911  Census  are  scattered  all  over  Gujar&t,  in  Cutch,  Kathii- 
wdr,  in  the  Portuguese  territories  of  Diu  and  Daman,  in  Bombay 
City,  Th&na,  Kh&ndesh  and  Sind;  and  beyond  the  Presidency  in 
Calcutta,  the  Punjab,  Kashmir,  Kabul,  Dardistdn,  Nagar  Hunza, *l) 

Bahrein,  Bandar  Abba?,  Mina,  Linga,  Kiam,  Karbala,  and  Shah  Najaf, 
and,  in  Arabia  proper,  in  Maskat,  Aden  and  Sheher  Mukalla.  There  is  a 
flourishing  colony  of  Khojahs  in  Zanzibar.  The  term  Khojah  has 
the  sectarian  sense  of  **  honourable  convert***  Khojah  is  the 
form  used  in  India  for  the  Persian  Khwajah,  “ a rich  or  respectable 
man ; a gentleman  ; an  opulent  merchant  *3)”. 

Khoj&hs  are  Isniailias  of  the  Nazarian  sub-division,  who  History, 
separated  in  A.  D.  1094  from  the  Mustadlian  Ismailians  on  a question 
regarding  the  succession  to  th^throne  of  the  Fdtimite  Khildphat  in 
Egypt*4*.  The  cause  of  Nazar,  the  elder  son  of  Al-Mustanairbillah 

(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vo).  IX,  Part  II,  p.  36. 

(2)  The  great  Khojah  ease  of  1866,  pp.  10 — 12. 

(3)  Hughe*- Dictionary  of  Islam  (1885),  p.  277.  It  i*  said  to  be  of  Turkish 
origin  and  to  mean  alsd  bard,  leacher,  ,'od  also,  like  Mould  both  *erf  and  master. 

(Burton's  Sind  412.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  IX,  Part  II,  p.  36.)  But  the  modern 
Persian  and  sectarian  sensea  are  as  given  in  the  text. 

(4)  Founded  in  A.D.  910  (A.II.  299)  by  Obeidullah,  who  first  assumed  the  title 
of  al-Mahdi. 
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(A.D.  1036-1095),  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  Egyptian  succession,  was 
espoused  and  energetically  promoted,  especially  in  Persia,  where  it 
subsequently  rose  to  be  supreme,  by  Hasan  Sabah,  an  Ismailian 
missionaiy,  who  was  born  at  Rai,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Teheran  and  now  in  ruins,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Hasan  founded  the  order  of  the  Fid  Awls  or  FidAis  or  devo- 
tees known  in  Europe  probably  from  their  leader^  name  as  the 
Assassins*1*.  Hasan  concentrated  hie  power  at  Aiamut  or  the  Fal- 
con's Nest,  an  impregnable  hill  fort  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
district  of  D&ilem,  about  200  miles  north  of  Kazwin,  which,  with 
a small  section  of  the  surrounding  country,  he  had  acquired  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  partly  by  stratagem,  partly  by 
purchase,  from  the  commandant  of  the  Seljuk  emperor  Malak-sh&h 
(A.D,  1072 — 1092).  After  gaining  Aiamut,  Hasan  resolved  to  cease 
acting  as  dai  or  missionary  and  political  emissary  of  the  FA  ti  mites, 
and,  though  he  did  not  yet  arrogate  to  himself  the  title  of  Unrevmh’jd 
he  made  himself  known  by  the  convenient  style  of  Shaikh- 
id-Jahal  Lord,  or,  according  to  the  Crusaders,  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain, a title  which  two  of  his  immediate  successors  continued  to 
use.  Before  his  death  at  an  advanced  age  in  A.D.  1124,  Hasan  had 
the  satisfaction  of  leaving  his  order  flourishing  and  bidding  fair  to 
undermine  by  his  FidAwi's  poignard*2*,  as  well  as  by  the  levelling  force 
of  liis  doctrines,  the  neighbouring  monarchies  of  IslAm.  His  successors 
becoming  the  terror  of  kings  and  the  authors  of  revolutions,  ruled 
from  the  confines  of  KhurasAn  to  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean*3*.  Hasan  (A.D,  1163,  H,  559), 
the  sem  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Buzurg-Umeid,  the  fourth  ruler 
on  the  pontifical  throne  of  Aiamut,  threw  aside  the  mystery  with 
which  the  son  of  SabAh  had  deemed  it  politic  to  surround  his 
doctrines.  He  declared  himself  the  Unrevealed  ImAm  and  preached 
that  jio  action  of  a believer  in  him  could  be  a sin*4**  He  is  called 

(1)  Qu  tlits  other  hjind  Sir  .Joseph  A mould!  observes ; Xt  is  likely  enough  tho-t 
the  etymology  insisted  upon  by  Silvestre  de  S acv  should  be  correct  and  the  origin  be 
the  word  by  which  the  Ism&iii&s  of  Aiamut  and  Massiat  were  designated  in  the  east* 

©m  languages.  This  name  is  Hashshi^shin^,  a word  derived  from  the  use  of  Hashish 
hhdng  or  homp- water  with  which  Hasan  and  his  successors  subdued  the  souls  while 
they  iaHamed  the  energies  of  the  Fid  aw  is  whom  they  employed  as  their  instruments. 
(The  great  Khojdh  case  'vf  A.D.  1866).  Against  this  derivation  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  not  one  of  the  Arab  or  Persian  historians  of  the  time  designates  the  Ismdilias  by 
the  title  of  Ha&h~&hi-3hitbit*  All  call  them  Mulahidah  or  heretics.  (Elliot,  II.'353437j 
FarishtEth- Persian  Text.  XI,  645-646), 

(2)  The  primary  meaning  of  fid awi  from  the  Arabic  fidd  to  ransom  is  scapegoat. 
The  lain&iiia  Fidiwis  were  the  volunteers  of  the  order  courting  death  for  its  glory. 

Sir  Joseph  Amould  styles  them  the  self-offering  or  devoted.  The  Great  Kho jab  Case 
of  1866,  page  9. 

(3)  Von  Hanmer’s  Assassins  by  Lee,  77-88,  91-92. 

(4)  Von  H&nmer'g  Assassins,  by  Xjee,  109, 
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the  “ Ruler  of  the  world  who  loosened  the  bonds  of  the  Law  No 
Khojah  mentions  his  name  without  the  words  A la  KiJcri-hia-Sctlcmi- 
Peace  b<i  to  his  name.*1’  It  is  through  this  Hasan  that  his  Highness 
the  Agha  Khan  traces  his  decent  from  Ali.(2>  The  Indian  Khojahs 
further  believe  that  Hasan  was  the  first  of  their  Im&ms  to  send  a 
missionary  to  India.  The  name  of  this  missionary  was  Nur 
§at&gur.1 2 (3)  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sultanah  Rasiah 
(A.D.  1237-1240)  Minhaj-us-Siraj  the  author  of  the  Tabakat-i-Nasiri(4) 
speaks  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  Mulahidah  heretics  of  Hindustdn 
being  reduced  by  a person  with  some  “ pretentions  to  learning  called 
Nur  the  Turk  ” (probably  Nur  Satagar  the  missionary  of  Hasan 
Zikri-his-saldm),  “ flocking  to  him  in  large  numbers  from  all  parts 
of  Hindustdn  such  as  Sind,  Gujarat,  the  environs  of  Delhi,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna.”  Minhaj-us-Siraj  goes  on  to  say 
that  when  Nur  preached  the  rabble  gathered  around  him.  He  used 
to  call  the  learned  Sunnis  Nasibis,  or  enemies  of  Ali  and  usurpers  of 
hia  patrimony,  and  their  followers  Marjis  or  hopefuls.  On  Friday  the* 
6th  of  Rajab  H.  634  (March  1237)  his  followers  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  men,  inflamed  by  his  fulminations  against  the  orthodox, 
and  armed  with  swords,  shields,  arrows  and  other  weapons,  attacked 
the  Jdma  Mosque  of  Delhi  and  slew  many  of  the  congregation 
assembled  there  till  they  were  routed  with  great  loss  by  the  officers 
of  the  Empress  Rasiah.  According  to  the  Khojah  accounts  Nur- 
uddin,  or  as  they  call  him  Nur  Sat&gur,  came  from  Deilam  to  Patan 
in  Gujarat,  when  that  country  was  goverened  by  a Hindu 
prince,  apparently  the  Solanki  Bhima  II  (A.D.  1179-1242).  He  made 
a number  of  converts  by  ordering  the  idols  of  a Hindu  temple  to  spOsk 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  mission.  He  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  Persia  shortly  after  converting  the  Hindu  ruler  of  Patan 
secretly  to  his  faith.(5)  On  his  second  visit  to  Gujarat  he  married 
the-  daughter  of  R&ja  Surchand,  chief  or  governor  of  Navsari  near 
Surat.  His  success  as  a proselytiser  and  his  wealth  exciting  the 
envy  of  his  followers,  he  was  killed  by  Chach,  one  of  his  two  leading 

(1)  Mir  Khond  on  the  authority  of  Yusuf  Sh&h  K&tib  (or  the  Scribe)  relates  that 
over  the  door  of  the  library  of  Alamut,  Hasan  had  caused  the  following  couplet  to 
be  engraved  : — 

Bar -das rit  tauaui-shar-abataid-i  V sadi. 

Mcikhdum-i-rusgar-aala-Zikridiis-salani. 

With  the  help  of  God  he  hath  undone  the  collar  of  the  Law. 

The  ruler  of  the  world.  He  of  blessed  memory. 

Von  Hanmer’s  Assassins — Wood,  108-100. 

(2)  The  great  Khojah  case  of  1866,  page  9,  paragraph  1. 

(3)  The  Khojah  Vratant,  165. 

(4)  Elliott,  II.— 336-336 

(6)  The  Khojdh  hymn  called  Ram  at  in  the  Khojah  Vratant,  165. 
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disciples  while  he  wivs  absorbed  in  sdTtiddhi  or  contemplation. 
The  name  Nur  Satagur  ^ Teacher  of  pure  light  ” which  he  took 
in  addition  to  his  own  name  Nur-ucl-din  or  Nunahih  and  the  practice 
of  the  Hindu  abstraction  or  samddhi  show  the  process  by  which 
the  first  lam&illa -preachers  succeeded  in  converting  Hindus.  (1>  The 
Ism&lia  preachers  gained  their  chief  success  among  the  Afgk4n  tribe  of 
Loh4n4s.  According  to  the  tribe-legends  preserved  by  the  Khoj&hs 
the  Lohanas  are  descended  from  Lava,  a son  of  Rama,  who  found- 
ed the  tribe  of  the  R&thors  to  which  the  Loh&nas  belong.  According 
to  another  story,  of  which  there  seem  to  be  several  versions,  R4ja 
Jaichand  of  KAnauj  took  to  wife  an  Afghan  woman  who  was  made 
captive  after  the  defeat  ot  SbaMfo-ud-dm  Ghori  (A.D.  1178)  and 
who  in  revenge  caused  Jaichand  *s  death.  Jaichand  A son,  to  quiet 
his  father’s  angry  spirit,  was  advised  to  feed  many  Brahma- 
K&hatrie.  The  Kshatris  refused  and  fled  to  Lahitr&gadh*  The 
title  Khwajah  meaning  Lord  which  they  received  on  their  conversion 
to  Bl&m  from  their  Pit  Sadr-ud~din  seems  a translation  of  the  title 
1 hakkar  or  Thakur  by  which  Lohanas  are  addressed.  In  support  of 
this  it  ib  to  be  noticed  that  in  Halar  or  North-east  Kathiawar 
Khojuhs  are  still  addressed  by  the  Loh&na  title  of  Thakkar  and 
wear  their  waist  cloths  in  Lohana  fashion.  Further  the  language 
of  the  Khoj4hs  and  of  some  of  their  Sindi  religious  hyiruv*  contains 
a liberal  mixture  of  PunjAbi  words  which  are  also  present  in  the 
language  of  the  K4thi4w4r  Loh4n4s. 

A later  element  of  strength  in  the  Khojah  community  is  of 
Kashmir  origin,  Farishtahw  mentions  the  Chafes , originally  a race 
of  sun-worshippers,  who  called  themselves  JRaushapias  The  People 
of  Light.  During  the  reign  of  Fat©h-sh4h  of  Kashmir  (A.D.  1458- 
59,  H,  864)  these  Chdks  were  converted  to  the  IsmaiM’s  faith 
by  a missionary  from  Irak.  This  was  Shams- ud -din,  the  second 
Iamailia  missionary  to  India,  v/ho,  according  to  the  Khojah  hymns, 
was  able  to  work  miracles.13'  Shams-ud-din  settled  at  Uch  in  Bahdwal- 

(1)  Another  i sm iiiia  nu&dioti&ry  Sadr- ud -din  adopted  the  Hindu  names 
of  Sahdeva  arid  Harehand.  Apart  from  its  popularity  with  It  in  dun  the  adoption 
of  a Hindu  name  was  in  agreement  with  the  Sufi  ftasaw-wiif ) rule  as  laid  by 
Saadi  (A.B.  1258):— 

Sfuhliya  gat  uxusl  khaki  Sulk  kun  ha  kahe  o am  ; 

Ba  MusahnaTi*  Allah  Allah  ha  ffunudan  Ram  Ram, 

Sahdi  if  thou  wishes  t union,  live  at  peace  with  low  and  high  ; 

With  the  Muslim  call  on  Allah,  with  the  Hindu  RAm  It  Am  cry. 

(2)  Persian  Test,  II,  647. 

(3)  Parish tah  notices  that  he  met  with  ©idem  of  the  Nur  Bakeh  order  in  Bod&kh- 
shAn.  He  found  they  differed  in  no  way  from  the  orthodox  either  in  appearance 
or  in  ostensibly  following  the  rules  of  the  Sunnahot  tradition.  Heeaye  & eon  of  Nur 
Bmksh  showed  him  Nur  Baksh*«  hook,  in  which  he  found  much  to  admin.  Farifhtah 
P»rwm  Tex*,  IT*  643. 
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incarnation,  together  with  the  niDe  Avatdrs  of  his  Vishnu-worshipping 
followers.  Up  to  Pir  Sadr-ud-din’s  time  Adam  and  the  Prophet  of 
Isidm  were  unknown  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  Adam  is  now  introduced 
as  Vishnu  and  the  prophet  of  Isidm  as  Mahesh.  Again,  as  Isidm  Shdh 
was  the  incarnation  of  Ali,  so  Nur-Satdgur  was  the  incarnation  of 
Btrahma  and  Sadr-ud-din  was  the  incarnation  of  Bdlardma.  The  last 
of  the  Imdins,  the  coming  Mahdi,  was  explained  to  be  the 
NishkalanTci  or  stainless  Avatdr,  whose  appearance  was  looked  for  by 
the  Saktipanthis  as  the  millennium.* 

After  Sadr-ud-din  came  Kabir-ud-din  who  was  succeeded  by  Imdm- 
ud-din  known  in  Gujarat  as  Imam  Shdh.  Imdm  Shah  was  not  well 
received  by  the  Sind  Khojdhs  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Persia  where, 
after  visiting  the  Imam  at  Kekht,  he  returned  to  India  in  A.D.  1452. 
Disgusted  with  his  Sind  followers  he  turned  his  footsteps  towards 
Gujarat  and  was  favourably  received  by  Mahmud  Begad  a (A.D.  1459- 
1511).  Imdm-ud-din  founded  a new  sect  in  Gujardt  with  opinions 
differing  in  some  minor  points  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Ismailia  faith. 
The  Khojahs  possess  to  this  day  a hymn  composed  by  Imdm  Shdh 
called  the  janazdh  or  Bier  in  which  he  describes  his  journey  to  the 
heavens  through  the  power  of  the  Imdm,  and  his  meeting  with  Pral- 
hddha,  Harischandra,  Yudliisthira,  Sadr-ud-din  and  others.  Imdm  Shah 
died  in  A.D.  1512.  His  disciples,  who  belong  to  the  class  of  Momnds, 
are  to  be  found  in  Ahmed abad,  Kaira,  Cambay,  Baroda,  Bhavnagar, 
Surat,  Khandesh  and  Cutcli.  Owing  to  the  deviation  of  his  teaching 
from  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  older  Khojdh  Pirs  and  owing 
to  his  denouncing  the  Khojdh  practice  of,  levying  dassondh  or  tytbes, 
Imdrn  Shdh  was  excommunicated  by  Abdas-saldm,  the  son  of  Isldm- 
shah,  the  unrevealed  Khojdh  Imam  of  the  time.  In  Gujardt  after  the 
death  of  Pir  Imam-ud-din  (A.D.  1512)  active  proselytising  ceased. 
About  A.D.  1594  Kapnra  Lohdna  and  some  other  Khojdhs  carried 
the  tythe  wallet  of  the  Indian  Ismailias  to  Kekht  in-  Persia, 
the  residence  of  Agha  Abd-us-Salam  the  unrevealed  Imdm.  To 
supply  the  want  of  a missionary  Agha  Abd-us-Saldm  wrote 
in  Persian  for  the  guidance  of  his  Indian  followers  a book 
called  the  Pandtjdd-i-Javxinmardi,  that  is,  the  Maxims  of 
Fortitude.  This  book  transliterated  and  translated  into  Sindi  and 
Gujarati  forms  part  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Khojdhs  and  is  regarded 
with  a veneration  which  gives  the  book  the  twenty-sixth  place  in  the 
list  of  the  Khojah  Pirs  or  saints.  The  mystic  strain  in  their  faith  the 

* For  further  details  of  the  Hinduized  presentation  of  the  Ism&iliah  faith  see 


below. 
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KhojAha  traco  to  certain  allegorical  traditions  of  the  Prophet 
and  AU. (1) 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  backsliding  of  the 
PunjAb  Khojahs  to  Sunniism  showed  the  need  of  a vice-pontifl  in  India. 

The  I in  4 in  summoned  one  D&ud  or  Dadu,  a descendant  of  a powerful 
family  of  Sind  KhojAhs,  and  invested  him  with  the  mantle  of  a Pir. 

The  day  of  Dadu’s  investiture  ia  still  celebrated  by  the  KhojAha  as 
the  Shah’s  Id.  About  1549  (Sainvat  A.D.  1606)  Pir  Dadu,  owing  to 
the  hostility  of  the  SumrAs,  left  Sind  and  settled  in  JAmnagar.  Here 
they  were  honourably  received  by  Jthe  Jam  and  at  his  request 
forty  more  families  of  Khojahs  were  invited.  A plot  of  land  near  the 
town  was  assigned  to  them  and  round  it  they  raised  a wall,  one  of  whose 
gates  is  still  known  as  DAdu’s  Gate,  After  converting  some  KuthiA- 
wAr  LohAnAs,  DAdu  wont  to  Bhuj,  the  capital  of  Dutch  in  the  reign 
of  RAo  BhArm&lI  (A.D.  1585-1631).  Here  a rain-compelling  miracle 
procurod  the  Pir  many  converts.  Pir  DAdu  died  in  A.D,  1594  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sadik,  after  whom  the  title  of  Pirsbip  became  ex- 
tinct, the  deputy  of  the  IrnAm  being  henceforth  styled  Vakil.  Owing  to 
family  dissensions  SAdik’s  grandson  moved  from  Bhuj  to  HAlAr  in 
KAthiAwAr.  In  A.D.  1644  the  Khojah  ImAm  Agha  Shah  Hasan  Ali 
discontinuing  the  appointment  of  local  KhojAha  as  his  Vakils  sent 
out  his  nephew  to  Cutch  as  his  deputy.  A year  later  (A.D.  1845), 

Agha  ShAh  Hasan  Ali  better  known  as  his  Highness  the  Agha-KhAn 
himself  came  to  India  and  was  the  first  IsmAilia  unrovealed  ImAm 
to  settle  in  this  country.  He  was  eighteenth  in  descent  from  Ruknud- 
din  Khur  ShAh  during  whose  tenure  of  the  IsmAilia  pontificate  in 
A.D.  1255,  HalAku  KliAn  the  Tartar  massacred  the  IsmAilia  population 
of  Persia,  and  dismantled  their  forts. 

•KhojAha  are  split  up  into  seven  divisions*2*.  They  are  as  Divisions 
follows  : — 

(1)  Atlai-KhurAsAni. 

(2)  BadakhshAni  and  KAbuli. 


(.1)  Ali  being  asked  how  he  came  to  know  Allah  replied  , 1 came  to  know  my 

Maker  from  the  weakness  uf  my  own  purpose.  In  justification  of  their  belief  in 
incarnations  the  Khojahs  put  forward  the  argument  about  Godhead  in  Man  furnished 
by  a tradition  which  they  attribute  to  the  Prophet:  l am  the  ‘MinT  leas  Muhammad. 
This  ia  A had,  the  One  and  Unique  Allah.  (That  is,  without  its  three  ms  or  mins 
Muhammad  becomes  *4 fold).  A scoffer  aaked  Ali ; What  is  Allah  t The  Prince  of 
the  Faithful  replied  : Hub t thou  been  at  sea  in  a Kinking  drip  ? Though  the  winds 
sang  thy  dirge  and  the  w aves  threatened  to  engulf  thee  like  the  veritable  black  valley 
of  Jehanna,  even  then  did  no  small  benign  voice  whisper  to  thee  * Thou  shall  be  saved  \ 
That  voice,  oh  thou  of  little  belief,  was  Allah.  The  KhojAim  are  fund  of  the  Prophet's 
saying  : Think  not  on  the  being,  think  on  the  bounty  of  G od.  Khojfch  V i atant  1 -10* 

(3)  The  Khojah  V art  Ant,  p.  255, 
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(3)  Gujar-Gapti. 

(4)  RhedwAya  Momna. 

(5)  Mochi -Momna. 

(6)  MultAni. 

(7)  Soni-LohAr. 

Birth.  Khojahs  have  many  observances  and  customs  differing  from  those 

of  regular  MusalmAns.  The  chhatti  or  sixth  day  ceremony  after  birth 
differs  from  that  performed  by  regular  Gujarat  MusalmAns.  Near 
the  bed  of  the  mother  is  placed  a bdjot  or  wooden  stool,  on  which  after 
the  child  and  mother  have  been  bathed  and  dressed,  on  the  evening 
of  the  sixth  day  are  placed  a reedpen,  an  inkstand,  a blank  book, 
a knife  and  a gailand  of  flowers.  The  pen,  ink'  and  paper  are  intended 
for  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  who  is  believed  to  write  the  destiny  of  the 
newborn  child.  A chanmukh  four-sided  butter-fed  dough  lamp  is 
also  placed  on  the  stool  and  lighted  and  close  to  the  lamp  is  set  a box  of 
Chinese  crackers.  As  each  of  the  female  relatives  of  the  family  comes 
in  she  strews  a little  rice  near  the  stool,  lays  on  the  ground  her  present 
of  gold  or  silv  er  wristlets  and  anklets  for  the  child  and,  bending  over  the 
mother  and  her  newborn  babe,  takes  their  baldyen  or  ills  upon  herself 
by  passing  her  hands  over  them  and  cracking  her  finger  joints  against 
her  temples  The  little  one  is  then  laid  on  the  ground  on  the  strewn 
rice  and  the  mother  rises  and  worships  the  child  by  bowing  towards  it 
and  to  the  chaumakh  or  four-faced  lamp  on  the  Btool.  Crackers  are 
then  lot  off  and  the  child  is  laid  in  its  mother’s  lap. 

Marriage.  The  Khoj&h  marriage  keeps  a relic  of  the  marriage  by  purchase 
which  they  believe  once  obtained  among  them.  Three  or  four  days 
before  the  marriage  the  fathers  or  male  guardians  of  the  marrying  pair 
meet  one  evening  at  the  JamA-At  RhAnah  or  assembly  lodge  with  their 
friends  and  relatives  and  the  Mukhi  or  other  JamA-At  officer.  The 
officer  registers  the  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  a regis- 
ter kept  under  the  order  of  his  Highness  the  Agha  KhAn.  The  father 
of  the  bridegroom  gives  Its.  to  the  father  of  the  bride. 

The  sum  is  received  by  the  girl's  father  and  handed  to  the  JamA-At 
officer  as  the  marriage  contribution  to  the  fund.  The  bridegroom’s 
friends  place  before  fhe  Jama-At  officer  a copper  or  brass  tray  containing 
from  five  to  ten  seers  of  sugar.  The  JamA-At  officer,  after  repeating 
the  hallowed  names  of  the  Five  or  Pang-tan,  that  is,  Muhammad,  Ali, 
FAtimAh,  Hasan  and  Husein  declares  “ I do  hereby  begin 
the  wedding  of  Mehr  Ali,  son  of  Karam  Ali,  with  RAbiAh, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Pad&msi  Punja,  to  wed  aa  did  wed 
FAtimAh,  the  bright-faced  lady,  daughtei  of  our  Lord  and  Prophet 
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Muhammad  (on  whom  be  peace)  wiHi  the  Lord  and  tlie  leader,  the 
receiver  of  the  testament  of  the  Chosen  and  Pure,  the  Lord  Ali, 
the  son  of  Abu  Talib.”  The  sugar  tray  is  then  placed  before  the  bride’s 
father  who.  in  token  of  ratifying  the  compact,  tastes  a pinch  of  the  sugar 
which  is  then  distributed  among  those  present.  This  is  the  verbal 
compact. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  written  agreement  is  prepared. 

A thick  parchment-like  sheet  of  blank  paper  is  taken  together  with 
trays  full  of  dried  fruit  and  sugar  to  the  bride’s  house  by  the  bride- 
groom’s father  and  his  friends  accompanied  by  the  Jama -at  officers. 

The  Jam&-fit  scribe  begins  the  frriting  with  the  names  of  the  five 
holy  persons  and  the  names  of  the  four  archangels  in  the  four  corners. 

Then  are  entered  the  names  of  t he  contracting  parties  with  those  of 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  the- amount  of  the  marriage  portion, 
the  names  of  the  chief  Jam&-ut  officers  of  the  day,  and  the  dates  on 
which  the  chief  marriage  ceremonies  are  to  be  preformed.  Saffron 
water  is  sprinkled  over  tbe  sheet  of  paper,  which,  together  with  the 
sugar  and  dried  fruit,  is  laid  before  the  bridegroom’s  father.  The 
bridegroom’s  father  lays  the  sheet  on  the  ground  and  on  it  places 
an  iron  nail  and  four  betelmtts  and  throws  some  rice  over  it.  Then 
folding  it  he  wraps  it  and  the  betelnuts  in  an  unused  silk  or  cotton 
handkerchief  and  takes  it  away.  Except  that-  in  Bombay  the  .V iknh 
ceremony  is  performed  by  his  Highness  the  A glia  Khan  himself  and 
outside  Bombay  by  his  officers,  the  ceremonies  that  follow  possess 
no  note-worthy  peculiarity. 

The  religion  of  the  Kho jabs  is  SliiSh  Ism&ilaism.  To  the  simple  Rciigi-  <» 
Sunni  Kalimah  or  profession  of  faith  “ there  is  no  God  but  All&U 
and  Muhammad  is  His  Prophet  ” the  Shiah  adds  “ and  Ali,  the  com- 
panion of  Muhammad,  is  the  Vicar  of  God  The  elevation  of  Ali  to 
an  almost  equal  place  with  the  Prophet  is  the  distinctive  tenet  of  the 
Shi&bs.(1>  The  whole  religious  life  of  the  Shiah  is  steeped  in  a current 
of  thoughts,  beliefs,  traditions  and  observances  having  their  source 
in  Ali,  the  Lady  F&timah,  and  their  two  sons  Hasan  and  Husain, 
four  venerated  names  which  with  that  of  the  apostle  of  God  compose 
the  Pentad  or  Panj-Tanof  the  holy  family  of  Islam.  To  revere  Ali 
as  the  Vicar,  still  more  as  the  incarnation  of  Allah,  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Sii&h  Najaf,  the  supposed  place  of  All’s  martyrdom,  120  miles 
southwest  of  Baghd&d,  and  at  Karbala  to  bow  the  forehead  on  moulds 

f t)  EfcymologieaUy  SM4h  means  separatist,  which  ia  probably  the  correct  deriva- 
tion. The  term  wan  originally  applied  to  those  pure-blooded  members  of  All's 
family  who  fell  early  victims  to  the  hostility  of  the  Sunni  Unrnyad  Khalifahs  of 
Damascus  (A-D.  745).  .Sir  Joseph  Amould  k the  great  Khojiih  case  of  LHC 6, 

E 1109— SO 
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of  Karb&la  cliy  and  to  drink  the  holy  clay  dissolved  in  water  are 
practices  as  me  ritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Shiah  as  they  are  forbidden 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Sunni.  The  Sunni  prays  with  folded  arms  five 
times,  the  Shi&b  with  his  arms  straight  by  his  side  three  times  a day. 

The  Shi&h  venerates  Ali  and  F&tim&b  and  execrates  the  memory  of 
the  first  three  Khalifahs.  The  Sunni  reverences  the  first  three  Khalifahs 
Equally  with  Ali  and  the  Lady  Fatiniah.  The  Shiah  laws  of  marriage, 
divorce  and  inheritance,  though  drawn  from  the  same  source,  are 
completely  opposed  to  the  Sunni  laws.  The  Khoj&hs,  like  the  Memans, 
follow  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance/1*  The  Sunni  considers  it  his 
duty,  if  he  can  afford  it,  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Madina.  With  the  Shi&h  it  is  an  act  of  merit  if  he  has  visited  the 
shrines  of  Ali  and  Husain/2* 

The  Shi&hs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Isna-asharis  or 
Twelvers  who  believe  in  the  twelve  Im&ms,  the  descendants  of  Ali. 

To  this  branch  of  the  Sliiah  faith  belong  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Persian  and  Indian  Shi&hs.  The  other  branch  is  that  of  the  Seveners 
or  Sabins  who  are  called  Ism&ilians  because  they  reckon  seven-  Imams 
and  make  Ism&il,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ja&far  Sadik,  the 
last  of  the  revealed  Im&ms.  The  difference  between  the  Twelvers  and 
the  Seveners  starts  from  the  seventh  Im&m.  The  power  of  t he  Seveners 
originated  with  the  dynasty  of  the  F&timis  in  Egypt  (A.D.  910 — 1171) 
founded  by  Obeidullah  (A.l).  910)  who  through  Muhammad  Habib, 
the  son  of  Jaafar  Musaddik,  who  claimed  descent  from  Ism&il,  the 
seventh  and  according  to  the  Ismailias  the  last  of  the  revelaed  Im&ms. 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ism&il,  and  his  son  Ja&far  Musaddik  and  his 
son  Muhammad  Habib  are  called  by  the  Ismailias  their  Maktum 
or  Concealed  Imams  in  contradistinction  to  Obeidullah,  the  asserter 
of  the  rights  of  the  family  of  Ism&il  to  the  Khil&phat,  a Revealed 
Im&m.  On  the  establishment  of  the  F&timite  dynasty  in  Africa 

(1)  During  the  absence  of  his  Highness  the  Aghain  Calcutta  in  A.D.  1846-47 
and  1848  litigation  was  carried  on  and  concluded  which  again  divided  the  KhojAhs 
of  Bombay  into  two  hostile  parties.  It  was  the  well  known  case  as  to  the  rights 
of  female  inheritance  among  the  KhojAhs,  called  Sarjun  Mir  Ali’s  case,  in  which 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  in  A.D.  1847  pronounced  a learned  judgment,  founded  on  the 
evidence  of  caste-usage  and  custom,  against  the  rights  of  KhojAh  females  to  inherit 
according  to  the  rules  of  Muhammadan  law  The  great  KhojAh  case  of  1866. 

(2)  Sir  Joseph  Amould,  on  whose  % udginent  in  the  great  Khoj Ah  case  of  A.  D. 

1866 much  of  the  above  Contrast,  is  bared,  thus  sums  the  differences:  In  a word 
agreeing  in  reverencing  Muhammad  as  tho  Prophet  ami  the  Kuraan  as  the  word  of 
All  Ah  the  Sunnis  and  Shiahs  agree  in  littls  else*  except  in  hating  each  other  with  the 
bitterest  hatred.  (The  great.  Khoj  Ah  case.)  The  ShiAh  calls  the  Sunni  a Nasibi  and  a 
Khdriji , a usurper  and  an  outgoer.  The  Sunni  retorts  by  calling  the  ShiAh  a Rafzi  or 
rejecter.  Sir  Richard  Burton  (Alf  Lailah- wa  Lail&h,  IV,  44,  note  I)  says  : The  Shiahs 
have  no  ground  to  feel  offended  at  the  word  Rafzi  being  applied  to  them  asthen&mo 
was  taken  from  their  own  saying  Imma  rnfadhna  hum  verily  we  have  rejected  or 
reqounced  them,  that  is  the  first  three  Khalifahs. 
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(A,D.  910)  the  Ismail ia  doctrines  were  first  publicly  taught  ar  Mabdia, 
a city  founded  by  Obeidullah  afterwards  surnammed  A1  Mahdi 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  the  fourth  Fatimite  AJi-Muizz 
(A.D.  953 — 975)  at  Cairo.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
(A.D.  1072 — -1092)  the  power  of  the  Ism&iluis  was  established  at  Alamut 
in  Persia  by  Hasan  Sabah.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ism&ilias  of  Persia 
remained  without  change  till  the  year  A.D.  1163  when  the  fourth 
successor  of  Hasan  Sabdh,  AlazikTi-his-sal&m,  abrogated  the  rule 
of  secrecy  and  promulgated  liis  doctrines  and  transferred  the  1 mi- 
mate  from  the  F&timite  to  himself/11  From  Alazikri-liis-saliin  the 
Khojahs  derive  the  succession  and  descent  of  their  present  I mum 
his  Highness  the  Agha  Khan.  For  the  presentation  of  the  Tsmiilia 
faith  in  inviting  form  to  the  Shakti- worshipping  Lnhan&s,  see  above. 
In  addition  to  the  equations  there  given  the  five  P&ndavaa  were  equated 
with  the  first  five  famous  Ism&ilia  pontiffs.  Among  the  Matapanthis 
each  of  the  four  Yugas  or  epochs  lias  its  preacher  or  bhakla.  To  the. first 
epoch  is  assigned  as  bhftklci  Pralhada,  to  the  second  Harischand ra,  and 
toTihe  third  Yudhishthira.  Instead  of  the  fourth  Balabiiadra  or  Bala- 
rama  Pir  Sadr-ud-din,  the  third  Khojah  missionary,  added  his  own  name. 
The  four  sacrifices m of  the  four  jvgas  were  confirmed  as  were  also  con- 
firmed the  Ghat  Path — Mantra  or  prayer  and  ritual  of  the  Shaktipanthis. 
Instead  of  Shaktipanthi  Sadr-ud-din'  adopted  the  name  of  Satpanth 
or  Truo  Doctrine  for  his  new  faith.  The  Khoj&s  repeat  the  hymns  of 
Sadr-ud-din  with  great  devotion  and  never  name  him  but  with  extreme 
reverence.  The  forms  of  Khojah  prayer  and  ritual  are  laid  down  in 
the  Book  of  Pandvadi  Juwun  Mardi  by  Agha  Abdus  Salam  Shah,  one. 
of  the  Khoja  Imams.  The  book  is  translated  into  old  Hindu  Sindi. 
Before  the  time  of  Pir  Dadu  (about  A.D.  1550)  the  form  of  worship 
prescribed  to  the  Khojas  was  daily  attendance  at  tile  khanah  or  prayer 
lodge  and  the  repetition  on  a rosary  of  99  or  101  beads  the  names  Pir- 
»S htlh (3)  or  Sh&h  Pir.  Pir  Dadu  ordered  his  followers  to  pray  three  times 
a day  like  the  Shiahs,  repeating  the  above  words  in  their  prayer  and 
also  repeating  the  names  of  all  the  Imams  down  to  the  present  Imam. 
The  Khoj&h  prays  sitting,  mentally  addressing  bisprayers  to  thelmdm 
for  the  time.  He  also  makes  prostrations  at  stated  intervals.  The 
new  moon,  Muharram  and  Rainuz&n  prayers  arc  repeated  in  the 
Jamaat-Khunah  with  the  Pir  as  Reader.  W hilt  the  prayer  reciters  are 
assembling  a man  stands  at  the  chief  entrance.  Ho  demands  the 

{1)  \run  if immoi's  by  Lee- — 20-1 00, 

{2  > The  liididina*  Ihe  first.  Yuira  saerifu  e being  the  elephant,  the  second  the  horse, 
the  tint  'l  the  t^ow>  tho  fourth  tho  KhojAfi  V ratant*  195. 

Shiih,  literally  King,  allegorioaHy  means  God,  ami  Pir , the  Prophet.  Khoi&h 
VriiUnt,  239-40.  * 
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Khojah  shibboleth  or  watchward  o£  every  peraon  seeking  admission. 
The  newcomer  says  : Bat  Ziwiah,  Oh,  thou  living  one,  and  the  Janitor 
answers  Kaydmpdya  I have  found  him  alike  and  true/*)  The  Khojah  s 
three  daily  prayers  are  : Morning  prayer  Subo-ji-nimdz  between  4 and 
5 a.m.  ; ovening  prayer  Maghrib  or  Sdnanji  nimdz  at  dusk  ; and  night 
prayer  Isdji  nimdz  between  8 and  9 p.m.,  generally  at  home.  Next  to 
prayer  the" most  important  act  of  devotion  is  the  counting  of  the  names 
of  the  Piss  on  a rosary  of  101  beads  made  of  Karbala  clay.  Third  in 
importance  is  the  Khoj&h  sacrament  the  Ghat  path  or  Heart-prayer. 
Except  on  holidays,  Saturdays  and  Mondays,  when  in  Bombay  the 
Im&m  presides,  the  sacrament  is  held  after  the  morning  prayers  at  the 
chief  Jam&-at-Khfmah  by  the  JamA-At  officers.  KarbAla  clay  is 
dissolved  in  a large  bowl  of  water,  and  as  each  of  the  congiegatiop  rises 
to  leave  the  lodge  he  goes  to  the  person  presiding,  lays  before  him  from 
2 annas  to  2 rupees  and  kisses  his  hand.  He  receives  a small  cup 
of  the  sacramental  water  which  he  drinks  and  retires. 

Besides  the  Dassondk  or  tithe  and  the  Pelondk  a smaller  contri- 
bution, the  KhojAh  has  to  pay  his  Imam  about  sixteen  minor  con- 
tributions varying  from  J-5  annas  to  Rs.  1,000.<2)  These  he  pays 
as  the  zaJc&t  or  purification  ordered  by  the  Kuran.  Besides  these 
when  pressed  for  money  the  ImAm  sends  round  the  Jholi  or  wallet 
demanding  an  extraordinary  levy  of  the  tenth  or  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  of  a KhojAh’a  possessions.  This  is  called  the  Bakkas,  a corruption 
of  bakshish  or  voluntary  gift.  Though  it  once  caused  the  defection 
of  A large  number  from  the  community  tbe  KhojAhs  have  more  than 
once  cheerfully  paid  the  Bakkas.  It  is  known  to  have  been  paid  in 
A I).  (1 839-40)  .(9) 


The  Dassondh  is  levied  ou  each  newmoon  day  of  eveiy  month, 
each  Khojah  dropping  into  a cloth  bag  kept  in  the  JamA-At-KhAnah 
for  the  purpose  as  much  as  he  is  inclined  to  pay,  generally  the  tenth 
part  of  his  monthly  earnings.  The  Kdnga  is  the  contribution  due 
for  the  initiation  of  a Kkojih  child.  It  is  paid  by  the  parents  at  any 


in  one 
Oh  living 


himseif).8  These  words  repeated  in  a KhojAh’s  devotions  possess  o merit  equal  to  the 
uift  of  a horse  in  charity.  K ho j ah  Vratant,  21i. 


fin! fit  1 *2  id.  , 7,  v; 

The  Das  and  Petondh,  though  large  dues,  irfe  not  regularly  paid  Many  Xhoj4h< 

do  not  pay  vhera  at  all. 

Cn  Sir  Joeeph  Arnould’a  Judgment  in  tho  great  KliojAh  case  of  i860,  page  11. 
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time  after  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  four  to  twelve.  This  is 
the  Khoj&h  substitute  for  the  Bismilldh  ceremony  of  the  regular 
Musalm&ns. 

Besides  the  Ramazan  ard  the  Bakr  Ids , two  holidays  which  they 
enjoy -jointly  with  other  Musalm&ns,  the  Khoj&hs  observe  nine  other 
yearly  holidays.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

KaU. — A naas si na  tion  of  iho  (main  Ali  ♦ . 21st  Ramazan. 

I^iilat-ul-Kudr. — Night  of  preordainmcnt 

of  Destinies  . . . • 23rd  Ramazan. 

Id-i-Qhadir  . . . . . . 18th  Zir  Hajjah. 

t \shurah  . . . ..  9th  and  10th  Muharram. 

Ckihillum  • . . . . 2lBt  of  Safar. 

lfatt-%  < Assassination  of)  Imam  Hasan  29th  f, 
l'd-i-Maulad  ( HtiBein’s  Birthday)  . . ]7th  of  the  1st  Rabi . 

The  N&uruz  or  vernal  Equinox  kept  according  to  thep&rsi  calculation. 

Birthday  of  his  Highness  Agha  Khan  2nd  November. 

A remarkable  feature  at  a Khoj&h’s  death  is  the  samarchhdnta  or  Death. 
Holy  Drop.  The  Jam&-&t  officer  or  the  Mukhiasks  the  dying  KJhoj&b. 
if  he  wishes  the  samarchhdnta.  If  the  dying  person  agrees,  he  or  she 
bequeaths  Its.  5 to  Rs.  500  or  any  larger  amount  to  the  Khoj£li 
Jam&-&t.  A Sindi-knowing  Khoj&h  is  then  called  in  to  read  the  Book 
of  the  Ten  Incarnations,  Das- Avatar.  A Jama-&t  officer  dilutes  a 
cake  of  Karb&la  clay  in  water,  and,  to  save  the  departing 
soul  from  the  temptation  of  the  Archfiend,  who  is  believed  to  be  present, 
offering  a cup  of  false  nectar,  moisten*  the  lips,  and  sprinkles  the  rest 
of  the  water  on  the  face,  the  neck  and  the  chest  of  the  dying  Khoj&h. 

The  touch  of  the  Holy  Drop  is  believed  to  relieve  the  death  agony 
as  completely  as  among  the  Sunnis  does  the  recital  at  a death- bed 
of  the  Chapter  of  the  Kur&n  known  as  the  Surah -i-Y&ein.  If  the 
deceased  is  old  and  gray-haired  the  hair  after  death  Li  dyed  with  henna. 

A garland  of  cakes  of  Karbala  clay  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the 
corpse.  If  the  body  is  to  be  buried  locally  two  small  circular  patches 
of  silk  cloth  cut  from  the  covering  of  Husain’s  tomb,  called  chashmdhs 
or  spectacles,  are  laid  over  the  eyes.  If  the  body  is  to  be  buried  in 
the  sacred  soil  of  Karb&la,  the  viscera  are  removed  before  the  body 
is  bathed,  the  hollow  is  filled  with  camphor  and  the  incision  carefully 
sewn. (2>  After  it  is  bathed  and  Bhrouded,  the  body  is  laid  in  a bier  and 

i — 

(1)  Bombay  Qazetteer,  Vol.  IX,  Part  II,  p.  49. 

(2)  This  is  doubtful.  Some  say  the  Shith  In  oommon  with  orthodox  sections 
believe  that  it  is  sacrilege  amounting  to  a mutilation  to  even  handle  the  body  roughly 
after  death.  They  say  that  the  viscera  are  not  removed,  but  that  a stout  cotton 
ribbon  about  two  inches  in  breadth  is  wound  tightly  and  closely  round  the  body 
of  the  corpse  beginning  from  the  toes  and  ending  at  the  throat.  After  the  body  is 
deposited  in  the  coffin  the  remaining  space  in  the  coffin  is  filled  with  finely  pounded 
henna  powder.  The  powdered  hr.nna  absorbs  all  the  moisture  whioh  the  body  exudes 
and  prevents  smell. 
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taken  to  a mosque  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead  are  repeated  over  it. 

It  is  then  placed  in  an  air-tight  tin-lined  coffin  which  is  afterwards 
enveloped  in  tarred  canvas.  As  long  as  the  coffin  lies  at  a'  mosque 
awaiting  shipment  the  services  of  a Shiah  Mull&h  are  engaged  at  Rs.  5 
to  Rs.  60  to  keep  on  reading  the  Kur&n  over  the  body.  The  coffins 
of  dead  Khojaha  are  carried  by  steamer  and  transhipped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  into  smaller  river-craft  and  by  them  are  landed  at 
Baghdad  ten  or  twelve  days  after  leaving  Bombay.*  At  Raghdad 
professional  coffin-carriers  take  charge  of  thnn  and  carry  the  coffins 
by  mule  or  camel  to  Karb&la.  The  steamer  freights  vary  from  Ra. 
200  to  Rs.  400  : the  Baghdad  camelmen  charge  no  less  than  Rs.  20  to 
Rs.  40  for  each  coffin  ; and  the  final  internment  charges  at  Karbdla 
are  heavy  ranging  from  Rs.  100  for  the  deposit  of  the  coffin 
in  the  vaults  ( Sardab ) below  Husain’s  shrine  to  Rs.  2,000  to  Rs.  6,000 
for  a grave  on  the  Karbala  side. 

'ecopo-  The  Khojah  enyoys  a good  business  reputation.  A keen  jealous 

spirit,  of  competition  is  the  chief  trait  in  the  Khojah  character.  Though 
called  “ Tundds  ” that  is,  beliefless  epicures, t the  Kliojahs  have  a 
great  regard  for  their  religion,  the  tenets  ofwhich  they  observe  faithfully. 
They  are  neat,  clean,  sober,  thrifty,  ambitious  and  in  trade  enterprising 
and  cool  and  resourceful.  J They  are  great  travellers  by  land  and  sea, 
visiting  and  settling  in  distant  countries  for  purposes  of  trade.  They 
have  business  connections  with  the  Punjab,  Sind,  Calcutta,  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Singapore,  Ch:na  and  Japan  ; with  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Arabia  and  East  Africa,  and  with  England,  America  and  Australia. 
Kliojdh  boys  go  a?  apprentices  in  foregin  Khojah  firms  on  salaries  of 
Rs.  200  to  Rs.  2,000  a year  with  board  and  lodging. 

On  their  first  settlement  in  the  towns  of  Gujarat  the  Khojahs 
were  parched  grain-sellers,  fuel-sellers,  old  embroidery  men  (sart- 
puranas)  and  bricklayers.  They  now  enjoy  assured  and  powerful  posi- 
tions in  the  ivory,  horn,  cotton,  hide,  mother  of  pearl,  grain,  spice, 
fishmaw,  shark-fin,  cotton  seed,  furniture,  opium  and  silk  trades.  They 
have  also  gained  high  places  in  the  learned  professions  as  doctors, 
engineers  and  lawyers. 

KH0KHAR. — See  under  Minor  Musalinan  Castes. 

KH0MBHADIA.  -A  sub-division  of  Kar4d  Vdnias. 

* All  those  details  relate  to  conditions  prevailing  before  the  War.  , . 

t Bombay  Gazetteer.  VoL  IX,  Part  II,  p.  4 1;  TmvLx  it  presumably  the  Marathi 
word  meaning — “ sleek,  er.raplaceut  from  the.  8k  t.  tun  da  a belly.  . 

t Like  most  successful  trading  liters  they  b.v-c  acquired  a reputation!  o:*  crooked 
dealing.  The  prove!  b.— “A  Meman  will  be  faitbioss  th  .ugh  he  read  seventy  Qurane 
is  quoted  by  jRialey.  Tho  People  of  India—  tit  Edition*  1908,  App.  I,  p.  XXVI. 
According  t<.  RisleV  Meman  in  this  proverb  means  Khojah. 
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The  staple  articles  of  food  of  the  tribe  are  the  two  millets  in  the  Pood. 
Deccan  and  Gujarat  and  rice  in  Kanara.  Except  the  MAthurAs 
and  L&bhAnAs,  all  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hare,  deer,  fowls,  fish 
and  wild  boar,  and  drink  liquor.  Amongst  the  ^tavjins,  and  in  some 
places  among  the  MarathAs  also,  the  women  abstain  from  flesh  and 
liquor.  They  rank  below  the  cultivating  classes  and  above  the  impure 
castes. 


LAMB  AD). — A synonym  for  LamAni. 

LAMBAR. — A synonym  for  LamAni. 

LAMGHA. — A synonym  for  RAvjin  VanjAri. 

LANGKA. — A synonym  for  Mir 

LAYANA.—  A synonym  for  LohAna. 

LA  VANIA. — A sub-division  of  BhAts. 

LENKAVALE. — A sub-division  of  MarAthAs. 

LEVA. — A sub-division  of  Eanbis  ; a Bynonym  for  Reva. 

LEW  AN  A.—  A synonym  for  LohAna. 

LIMBACHIA. — A sub-di  vision  of  HajAms. 

LINGANGI. — A synonym  for  LingAyat, 

LINGAYATS. — Numbered  in  1901,1,422,293  (males  716,411, 
females  705,882).  At  that  census  71  subcastes  were  separately  en- 
umerated, and  of  these  two  were  again  sub-divided, — the  'BAnjiga 
into  five,  and  the  DevAngs  into  two,  groups.  Out  of  the  total  number 
of  1,422,293  as  many'  as  132,138  or  9 "02  per  cent,  did  not  return  a 
subcaste  designation.  In  the  1911  census  the  subcastes  were  not 
separately  enumerated,  the  main*  caste  numbering  1,339,248  (males 
683,472,  females  655,776).  The  reduction  during  the  decennium  was 
attributed  mainly  to  mortality  from  plague. 

LingAyats  are  found  chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Belgaum,  BijApur  Diatnbu- 
and  DhArwir  as  well  as  in  KolhApur  and  the  Native  States  of  the  tion* 
Southern  MarAtha  Country.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency they  are  numerous  in  the  Mysore  and  HyderAbid  States.  They 
also  form  an  important  element  in  the  population  of  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

LingAyats,  * who  are  also  known  as  Lingawants,  LingAngis,  n»u». 
Sivabhaktas,  and  Virashivas,  derive  their  name  from  the.  word  linga, 

* The  following  account  is  in  the  main  a reprint  of  matter  which  Had  already 
appeared  in  my  article  on  Lingdyate  in  Dr.  Haatiug  a Encyclopedia  of  Religiona  and 
Etnicti. 
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Descrip- 

tion. 


the  phallic  emblem  mth  the  affix  ayta,  find  are  ‘ the  people  who  bear 
the  linga  * habitually.  Their  name  literally  describes  them  ; for 
the  true  LingAyat  wears  on  his  body  a small  silver  box  containing 
a stone  phallus,  which  is  the  symbol  of  his  faith,  and  the  loss  of  which 
is  equivalent  to  spiritual  death  * The  emblem  is  worn  by  both  sexes. 
The  men  carry  the  box  on  a red  silk  scarf  or  a thread  tied  round  the 

neck,  while  the  women  wear  it  inside  their  costume,  on  a neck-string. 

When  working,  the  male  wearer  sometimes  shiftB  it  to  his  left  arm. 


The  LingAyat  group  is  not  racial,  but  sectarian.  It  was  the 
essence  of  the  'original  faith  that  anyone  might  embrace  it  and 
become  a LingAyat.  Hence  the  LingAy&ts  can  only  be  said  to  be 
Dravidian  on  the  ground  that  the  sect  was  founded  in  and  never 
spread  beyond,  the  north-west  portions  of  the  KamAtak,  where  the 
majority  of  its  adherents  were  necessarily  racially  of  Dravidian 
origin.  They  are  dark  in  complexion,  in  common  with  the  races  of 
Southern  India,  and  speak  Kanaxese,  a Dravidian  lauguage.  They 
have  been  not  inaptly  described  as  a peaceable  rac  e of  Hindu  puritans, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  their  rejection  of  many  of  the 
chief  dogmas  of  BrAhmanic  Hinduism  leaves  them  the  right  to  be 
styled  Hindus  at  all.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  faith  has  not  remained 
pure  but  has  gradually  reapproximated  to  the  Hindu  faith.  Of 
the  BrAhmanic  trinity- — Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Shiva-they  acknowledge 
only  the  god  Shiva,  whose  emblem,  the  linga,  they  bear  on  their  persons. 
They  reverence  the  Vedas,  but  disregard  the  later  commentary  on 
which  the  BrAhmans  rely.  Originally  they  Beem  to  have  been  the 
product  of  one  of  the  numerous  reformations  that  have  been  aimed 
in  India  against  the  supremacy  and  doctrines  of  the  BrAhmans,  whose 
selfish  exploitation  of  the  lower  castes  has  frequently  led  to  the  rise 
of  new  sects  essentially  anti-BrAhmanic  in  origin.  It  seems  clear 
that,  in  its  inception,  LingAyatism  not  only  rested  largely  od  a denial 
of  the  BrAhman  claim  to  supremacy  over  all  other  castes,  but  attempted 
to  abolish  all  caste  distinctions.  All  wearers  of  the  linga  were  proclaimed 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  The  traditional  LingAyat  teacher,  Basava, 
proclaimed  all  men  holy  in  proportion  as  they  are  temples 
great  spirit,  and  thus,  in  his  view,  all  men  are  bom  equal.  The  denial 


«*VKia  l,«/n  ;s  railed  ixhUilinaa  or  “ linga  of  investiture  ” as  opposed  to  the  Stha- 
MrJ™‘ latter,  which  ere  stones  of  Urge  size  around 
wShTmoL  have  been  built,  or  which  have  been  installed  in  temples,  are  numerous 
S3  " The  twelve  mU  famous  at  Benares,  Ramoshwaram  and  other  holy 
l cJdied  Jvolirlingat.  It  win.  a cardinal  tenet  of  the  early  L.ngiyat  faith 

£Tth,  true  believer  should  never  vu.it  « worship  Stha^roh wff-*  1 
like  many  others,  is  now  not  strictly  observed  (Artal  in  J.  Bomb.  Anthr.  Hoc. 

181,2.) 
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of  the  supremacy  of  the  Br&hmans,  coupled  with  the  assertion  of  the 
essential  equality  of  all  men,  constituted  a vital  departure  from  the 
doctrines  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  The  belief  in  rebirth  and  conse- 
quently in  the  doctrine  of  Karma  was  also  abandoned.  Other  im 
portant  innovations  were : — the  prohibition  of  child  marriages  ; the 
removal  of  all  restriction  on  widows  remarrying ; the  burial,  instead 
of  burning,  of  the  dead  ; and  the  abolition  of  the  chief  Hindu  rites 
for  the  removal  of  ceremonial  impurity.  The  founders  of  the  religion 
could  scarcely  have  forged  more  potent  weapons  for  severing  the  bonds 
between  their  proselytes  and  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  preached 
by  contemporary  Br&hmanic  Hinduism.* 

The  reader  must  not  assume  that  this  brief  description  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  a religious  movement  which  dates  from 
the  12th  century  A.  D.  conveys  an  accurate  picture  of  the  prevalent 
Lingdyatism  of  the  present  day.  In  connection  with  the  attitude 
originally  assumed  towards  caste  distinctions,  there  has  been  a very 
noticeable  departure  from  Basava’s  teaching.  The  origin  of  caste 
in  India  is  aB  yet  a subject  requiring  much  elucidation.  In  its  deve- 
lopment no  mean  influence  must  be  allotted  to  function;  religHon 
and  political  boundaries.  Nor  can  differences  of  race  have  failed" 
materially  to  assist  the  formation  of  Indiau  society  on  its  present 
basis.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  the 
evolution  of  modern  caste  is  the  working  of  a religious  reformation 
in  which  caste  finds  no  place  on  the  previously  existing  social  struc- 
ture of  caste  units.  If  caste  is  largely  a manifestation  of  deep-rooted 
prejudices  tending  to  raise  and  preserve  barriers  between  the  social 
intercourse  of  different  sections  of  the  human  race,  it  would  seem 
not  unnatural  to  expect  that  it  would  tend  to  reassert  itself  within 
the  fold  of  an  essentially  casteless  religion  so  soon  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  founders  had  spent  itself  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  mere 
fact  of  converts  having  joined  the  movement  at  an  early  stage  in 
its  history  would  generate  a claim  to  social  precedence  over  the 
later  converts,  and  thus  in  time  reconstitute  the  old  caste  barrier 
that  the  reformers  spent  ther1  selves  in  endeavouring  to  destroy. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  history  of  caste  evolution, 
therefore,  must  be  that  which  deals  with  the  evolution  of  caste  inside 

•Artak*  (p*  cit*  p.  183)  mentions  th.it  the  Ohannahasava  Pur&na  refers  to  61 
“ commandments  and  gives  a list  of  63  obtained  from  a Lin  ga  vat  Many  of 

th©s©  are  very  curious;  for  instance,  the  prohibition  against  using  medical  drugs. 

But  Artal  remarks  that  only  14  out  of  the  63  are  generally  observed  by  all  LingAyats. 
These  64  Rules  provide,  among  other  things,  that  a Ling  ay  at  must  be  shaved  by  a 
Ling  Ay  at  barber,  he  should  wear  clot  h woven  by  a DevAng  or  Ling  Ayat  weaver,  his  clothes 
should  be  washed  by  a Ling  Ay  at  Agasa,  and  his  pots  made  by  a LingAyafc  potter, 

B 1103—44 
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the  fold  of  a religious  community  originally  formed  on  a non-caste 
basis.  A remarkable  instance  of  such  evolution  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Lingdyatism. 

The  Lingayats  of  the  present  day  are  divided  into  three  well 
defined  groups,  including  numerous  true  castes,  of  which  a descrip- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  their  social  organization. 
With  the  rise  of  caste  distinctions,  numerous  other  changes  occurred 
in  the  nature  of  the  Lingdyat  religion.  The  ayyas  or  jangam  s,  the 
priests  of  the  community,  devised  in  time  a ritual  and  ceremonies  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  rival  Brdhman  aristocracy  can  freely  be 
traced.  The  more  important  of  these  ceremonies  are  described  below. 
But  it  is  essential  to  a thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Lin- 
gdyatism  that  the  most  important  ceremony  of  all,  known  as  the  ash- 
tavarna or  the  eightfold  sacrament,  should  be  understood  by  the 
reader. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  nowadays  by  prominent  members  of 
the  Lingdyat  community  that  the  true  test  of  a Lingdyat  is  the  right 
to  receive  the  full  ashtavarna,  and  that  the  possession  of  a few  of  these 
eight  rites  only  does  not  entitle  the  possessor  to  be  styled  a member 
of  the  community.  The  contention  seems  scarcely  in  harmony  with 
the  popular  usage  of  the  term  * Lingdyat  ’. 

The  ashtavarna  consists  of  eight  rites  known  as 


1. 

Guru. 

5. 

Mantra. 

2. 

Linga. 

6. 

Jangam. 

3. 

Vibhuti. 

7. 

Tilth. 

4. 

Rudraksha. 

8. 

FrasadL 

On  the  birth  of  a Lingdyat  the  parents  send  for  the  guru,  or 
spiritual  adviser,  of  the  family,  who  is  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  five  dcharyas , or  holy  men,  from  whom  the  father  claims  descent. 

The  guru  binds  the  linga  on  the  child,  besmears  it  with  vibhuti  (ashes), 
places  a garland  of  rudrahsha  (seeds  of  Elaeocarjms  ganitrus)  round 
its  neck,  and  teaches  it  the  mystic  mantra  or  prayer  known  as  Namah 
Shivdyar — i.e.,  * Obei^nce  to  tbe  god  Shiva  The  child  being  in- 
capable of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  sacred  text  at  this  early  stage 
of  its  existence,  the  prayer  is  merely  recited  in  its  ear  by  the  guru. 

The  child  has  then  to  be  presented  to  the  god  Shiva,  in  the  person  of 
a jangam,  or  Lingdyat  priest,  who  is  summoned  for  this  purpose. 

On  his  arrival  the  parentB  wash  his  feet,  and  the  water  in  which  the 
feet  are  washed  is  described  as  the  tirtha  or  charanatirtha  of  Shiva. 
Tbis  water  is  next  poured  over  the  linga  attached  to  the  infant.  The 
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jangam  is  fed,  and  a portion  of  the  food  from  the  dish  is  placed  in 
the  child’s  mouth.  This  final  ceremony  is  known  as  prasdd.  Occa- 
sionally the  double  characters  of  <jutu  and  jangatn  are  combined  in 
one  person.  When  the  child  attains  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  the 
ceremony  is  repeated  with  slight  modifications. 

It  Will  be  6een  that  this  eightfold  ceremony  forms  a very  concise 
test  of  a Ling&yat’s  religious  status,  ard  may  be  not  unfitly  com- 
pared to  the  rites  of  baptism  and  confirmation  which  are  outward 
and  visible  Bigns  of  admission  to  the  Catholic  Church.  But  not  all 
Christians  are  confirmed,  and  in  the  same  way  not  all  members  of 
the  Ling&yat  community  undergo  the  full  ceremony  of  initiation.  It 
would  probably  be  safer  to  apply  the  term  ‘ Ling&yat  ’ to  all  wear- 
ers of  the  livga,  whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  full  ashtavama  on 
birth  or  conversion,  or  to  a few  only  of  the  eight  sacraments.  In 
so  doing,  the  low'er  orders,  from  a social  standpoint,  of  the  Ling&yat 
community,  will  not  be  excluded,  as  they  would  otherwise  be,  from  the 
fold. 

Ling&yats  are  not  permitted  to  touch  meat,  or  to  drink  any  kind  of 
liquor.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  either  occupied  in  agriculture 
or  are  traders.  They  are  generally  reputed  to  be  peaceful  and  law- . 
abiding  ; but  at  times  they  are  capable  of  dividing  into  violent  fac- 
tions with  such  rancour  and  hostility  that  the  dispute  culminates 
in  riots,  and  occasionally  in  murder.  Among  the  educated  members 
of  the  community  there  is  a strong  spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  Br&hmans, 
whose  intellect  and  capacity  have  secured  them  a preponderating 
share  of  Government  appointments  and  often  a preponderating 
influence  in  municipal  affairs.  This  rivalry  between  the  two  sects 
may  be  said  to  dominate  the  whole  social  and  political  life  of  the 
Bombay  Kamatak.  Except  for  these  defects  the  community  may  be 
described  as  steady  and  industrious,  devoted  to  honest  toil,  whether 
in  professional  employment,  or  occupied  in  trading  or  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

Until  the  recent  publication  of  two  inscriptions,  which  have  tt i-  , 
been  deciphered  and  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  and  throw  an 
entirely  new  light  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  Ling&yat  religion,  the 
movement  in  favour  of  this  special  form  of  Shiva  worship  was  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  the  great  Ling&yat  saint  Basava, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 2th  century.  The  acts  and  doctrines  of  Basava' 
and  of  his  nephew  Ohannabasava  are  set  forth  in  two  pxiTdncts  or  sacred 
books,  named,  after  them,  the  Basavapurdna  and  the  Channabas.ij\ • 
purdna.  But  these  works  were  not  written  until  some  centuries  had 
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elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  saints  to  whom  they  refer  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  substratum  of  fact  which  they  contain  had  by  that  time 
become  so  overlaid  with  tradition  and  miraculous  occurrences  as  to 
render  them  of  little  historical  value.  The  Basavapwana  describes 
Basava  as  the  son  of  Br&hman  parents,  Madir&ja  and  Madal&mbika, 
residents  of  B&gewadi,  usually  held  to  be  the  town  of  that  name  in 
the  Bij&pux  district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Basava  is  the 
Kanarese  name  for  a bull,  an  animal  sacred  to  Shiva,  and  thus  a con- 
nection is  traced  between  Basava  and  the  god  Shiva.  At  the  age  of 
eight,  Basava  refused  to  be  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  of  the 
twice-born  caste,  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  declaring  himself 
a worshipper  of  Shiva,  and  stating  that  he  had  come  to  destroy  the 
distinctions  of  caste.  By  his  knowledge  of  the  Sbaiva  scriptures  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  uncle  Baladeva,  then  prime  minister 
to  the  king  of  Kaly&n,  Bijjala.  Baladeva  gave  him  his  daughter 
Gang&de vi  in  marriage.  Subsequently  Bijjala,  a Kalachurya  by 
race,  who  usurped  the  Ch&lukyan  kingdom  of  Kaly&n  in  the  middle 
of  the  l‘2th  century,  installed  Basava  as  his  prime  minister  and 
gave  him  his  younger  sister  Nilalochana  as  wife.  The  jmrdnas  fur- 
ther recount  the  birth  of  Channabasava  from  Basava’s  unmarried 
sister  Nagal&mbika,  by  the  working  of  the  spirit  of  the  god  Shiva. 
The  myth  in  connection  with  this  miraculous  conception  is  interesting. 
Basava,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  saw  an  ant  emerge  from  the  ground 
with  a small  seed  in  its  mouth.  He  took  the  seed  to  his  home,  where 
his  sister  swallowed  it  and  became  pregnant.  The  issue  of  this  un  ique 
conception  was  Channabasava.  Uncle  and  nephew  both  preached 
the  new  doctrines,  and  in  so  doing  encountered  the  hostility  of  the 
Jains,  whom  they  ruthlessly  persecuted.  A revolution,  the  outcome 
of  these  religious  factions,  hid  to  the  assassination  of  king  Bijjala 
and  to  the  flight  of  Basava  and  his  nephew.  Basava  is  said  to  have 
been  finally  absorbed  into  the  linga  at  Kudal  Sangameshwar,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Krishna  (Kistna)  and  Malprabha  rivers  in  the  Bij&pur 
district  (Bombay  Gazetteer,  xxii,  p.  104),  and  Channabasava  to  have 
lost  his  life  at  Ulvi  in  North  Kanara.  An  annual  pilgrimage  of  Lmg&- 
yats  to  the  shrine  of  the  latter  at  Ulvi  takes  place  to  this  day. 

Two  important  inscriptions  bearing  upon  these  traditions  of 
the  origin  of  the  Ling&yats  deserve  consideration.  The  first  was 
discovered  at  the  village  of  ManagoU,  a few  miles  from  Bagew&di, 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  Basava.  This  record  (as  also  many 
others)  shows  that  king  Bijjala  gained  the  kingdom  of  Kaly&n  in  A.  D . 
1156.  It  also  states  that  a certain  Basava  was  the  builder  of  the 
temple  in  which  the  inscription  was  first  put,  and  that  Madir&ja 
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was  mahaprabhu,  or  head  of  the  village,  when,  the  grants-in-aid  of 
the  temple  were  made.  Basava  is  further  described  as  the  grandson 
of  RevadAsa  and  the  son  of  Chandir  A j a , and  as  a man  of  great  sanctity 
and  virtue.  The  second  inscription  was  found  at  Ablur  in  the  DharwAr 
district  and  belongs  to  about  A.  D.  1200.  It  relates  the  fortunes  of 
\ certain  E kAntada-R  Amayy  a . an  ardent  worshipper  of  the  god  Shiva. 
RAmayva  came  into  conflict  with  the  Jains,  and  defeated  them,  both 
in  dispute  and,'  the  inscription  says,  by  performing  a miracle — rwe  may 
venture  to  say,  by  arranging  matters  so  that  he  seemed  to  perform  it — 
which  consisted  in  cutting  off  his  own  head  and  having  it  restored 
to  him,  safe  and  sound,  by  the  grace  of  Shiva,  seven  days  later.  All 
this  came  to  the  notice  of  the  king  Bijj&la,  who  summoned  RAmayya 
into  his  presence.  And  RAmayya,  making  his  cause  good  before  the 
king,  won  his  support,  and  was  presented  with  gifts  of  lands  for  the 
temple  founded  by  him  at  Ablur  in  the  new  faith.  The  incidents 
related  of  RAmayya  are  placed  shortly  before  A.  D.  1162,  so  that  he 
would  have  been  a contemporary  of  Basava.  No  mention,  however, 
of  the  latter  or  of  his  nephew  is  found  in  this  record. 

Accepting  the  contemporary  inscriptions  as  more  entitled  to 
credit  than  the  tradition  overlaid  with  myth  recorded  at  a later 
date,  it  seems  clear  that  both  Basava  and  EkAntada-RAmayya  were 
reformers  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  of  the  LingAyat  doctrine, 
and  that  the  event  is  to  be  placed  in  the  12th  century.  LingAyat 
scholars  of  the  present  day,  indeed,  claim  a far  earlier  date  for  the 
origin  of  their  faith.  But  their  contention  that  its  origin  is  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  BrAhmanic  Hinduism  has  yet  to  be  established 
by  adequate  evidence.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Fleet, 
who  considers  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  LingAyat  sect 
is  more  or  less  a development  of  the  guild  (mentioned  in  many  inscrip- 
tions) of  the  500  SwAmis  of  Aihole,  a village  in  the  BijApur  district, 
the  protectors  of  the  Vira-Bananju  religion,  who  were  always  more  or 
less  strictly  Shaivas,  but  with  a free-mindednese  which  is  not  now 
common,  patronized  also  Buddhism.  The  movement,  however,  in 
which  the  500  SwAmis  of  Aihole  joined  seems  certainly  to  have  origin- 
ated with  EkAntada-RAmayya  at  Ablur.  And  probably  the  prevalent 
tradition  of  the  present  day,  that  Basava  was  the  originator  of  it  and 
the  founder  o|  the  community,  must  only  be  attributed  to  his  having 
quickly  become  acquainted  with  the  new  development  of  Shaivism 
started  by  Ramayya,  and  to  his  having  taken  a leading  part  in  en- 
couraging and  propagating  it  in  circumstances  which  rendered  him 
more  conspicuous  than  the  real  founder.  Basava  happened  to  be 
a member  of  the  body  of  village  elders  at  Managoli,  and  so  to  occupy 
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a recognizable  position  in  local  natters,  administrative  as  well  as 
religious.  Consequently,  it  seems  likely  that,  when  tlie  first  literary 
account  of  tlie  rise  of  Lingayatifm  came  to  be  written,  which  was 
unquestionably  an  appreciable  time  after  the  event,  his  name  had 
survived,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ramayya’s.  Accordingly,  the  writer 
of  that  account  was  unable  to  tell  us  anything  particular  about  Ram- 
ay  7a,  beyond  duly  recording  the  miracle  performed  by  him,  and  at- 
tributed the  movement  entirely  to  Basava,  assigning  to  him  an  assist- 
ant, his  nephew  Channabasava,  who  is  perhaps  only  a mythical  per- 
son. But  it  must  be  also  admitted  that  the  early  history  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  capable  of  further  elucidation,  and  that  the  present  day 
claims  of  the  leading  Lingayats  for  a very  early  origin  for  their  religion, 
though  lacking  the  support  of  historical  evidence,  have  this  much  to 
rely  on.  that  it  is  essentially  probable  that  the  Dravidian  races  of  South- 
ern India,  whose  primitive  deities  were  absorbed  by  the  Aryan  in- 
vaders into  the  personality  of  their  god  Shiva,  always  leant  towards 
the  special  worship  of  Shiva  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Brahmanic  trinity,  and  combined  with  this  preference  a dislike 
of  Brahmanic  ritual  and  caste  ascendency  which  is  the  real  sub- 
stratum of  the  movement  ending  in  the  recognition  of  Ling&yatism. 

In  dismissing  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Lingayat  religion 
it  seems  desirable  to  give  an  instance  of  the  claims  advanced  by  learn- 
ed members  of  the  community  for  a greater  antiquity  for  their  reli- 
gion than  historical  evidence  would  afford  it.  Mr.  Karibasava- 
shastri,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Kanarese  in  the  State  College  of 
Mysore,  contends*  that  the  Sliaiva  sect  of  Hindus  has  always  been 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  comprising  the  wearers  of  the  linga 
and  the  other  those  who  do  not  wear  it.  The  former  he  designates 
Virashaiva.  and  declares  that  the  Virashaivas  consist  of  Brahman, 
Kshatriya,  Vaishya  and  ShudTa,  the  fourfold  caste  division  of  Manu. 
Quoting  from  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Parameshwar  dgama,  he  declares 
that  the  Virashaiva  Brahmans  are  also  known  as  Suddha  Virashaivas, 
Virashaiva  kings  as  Marga-Virashaivas,  Virashaiva  Vaishy as  a3  Misra- 
Virashaivas,  and  the  Shudras  of  the  community  are  Anteve  Virashaivas. 

In  his  opinion,  the  duties  and  penances  imposed  on  the  first  of  these 
classes  are  (1)  the  ashtavarna,  (2)  penances  and  bodily  emaciation, 

(3)  the  worship  of  Shiva  without  sacrifice,  (4)  the  recita1  of  the  Vedas. 

He  further  asserts  that  the  Hindu  dshram  is  or  conditions  of  life  of 
Brahmachdri,  Grihastha  and  Sanyasi,  i.e.,  student,  householder 
and  ascetic,  are  binding  on  Virashaivas,  and  quotes  from  various 

* R.  C.  Carr’s  Monograph  on  Lingayats,  Madras  Government  Press,  1900. 
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Sanskrit  works,  texts  in  support  of  this  view.  He  furnishes  a mythical 
acoount  of  the  origin  of  Lingiyats  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  importance  of  this  summary  of  his  view  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  completely  typical  of  the  claims  that  many  members  of  the 
Lingayat  community  have  recently  commenced  to  advance,  to  he 
lauded,  in  a sense,  within  the  fold  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  with  the 
mistaken  notion  of  thereby . increasing  their  social  standing.  They 
endeavour  to  divide  themselves  into  Manu’s  fourfold  caste  scheme  of 
Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaishya  and  Shudra,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
theirs  is  in  origin  a non-caste  religion,  and  that  Manu’s  scheme, 
which  can  only  with  great  inaccuracy  be  applied  to  the  more  orthodox 
Hindu  castes,  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  Lingayats,  A sign  of  this 
movement  towards  Brahmanic  Hinduism  among  Ling&yats  is  to  be 
found  in  the  organized  attempt  made  by  certain  Lingayits  at  recent 
censuses  to  enter  themselves  as  Virashaiva  Brahmans  ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  these  claims  to  a great  antiquity  for  their  religion  and 
for  a caste  scheme  based  on  Mauu’s  model  are  chiefly  significant  as 
signs  of  the  social  ambitions  of  the  educated  members,  who  are  jealous 
of  the  precedence'  of  the  Brahmans. 

Lingiyats,  being  a very  large  community,  vary  to  a considerable  Appear  - 
extent  in  appearance,  height  and  colour.  It  has  been  seen  above  that  snce' 
they  are  for  the  most  part  dark  in  complexion,  resembling  the  races  of 
Southern  India  in  this  respect ; but  they  are  fairer  than  Bedars  and 
occasionally  differ  little  in  appearance  from  the  average  Mardtha 
Kunbi.  Some  high  class  Liugdyat  women  are  remarkably  fairskiimed. 

The  striking  points  in  the  appearance  of  a Lingayat  man  are  his  linga 
which  is  worn  either  at  his  waist  in  a silver  box  hung  round  his  neck, 
or  tied  in  a red  ribbon  round  the  neck,  or  round  the  upper  left  arm  ; 
the  absence  of  the  sacred  thread  ; and  the  shaven  topknotless  head. 

The  men  wear  the  waist-cloth,  the  shouldercloth,  the  jacket  Drear, 
and  the  headscarf,  and  the  women  wear  the  robe  and  bodice.  The 
robe  is  wound  round  the  waist  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ankles.  The 
end  of  the  skirt  is  not  passed  between  the  legs  and  tucked  into  the 
waist  behind,  but  is  gathered  into  a large  bunch  of  folds  in  front  to 
the  loft  side.  The  upper  end  is  passed  across  the  bosom  and  over 
the  head,  and  hangs  loosely  down  the  right  side.  The  two  ends  of 
the  bodice  are  tied  in  a knot  in  front,  leaving  the  arms,  neck  and  throat 
bare.  Many  of  them  have  silk  and  brocade  clothes  for  holiday  use. 

They  are  fond  of  black  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  red.  Some  are 
as  neat  and  clean  ns  Br&hmans,  but  the  dress  of  most  is  less  neat  and 
clean  than  the  dre>s  of  Brihmans.  High  class  Ling&yat  women  wear 
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^lass  banglef.  and  the  lucky  necklace  or  mangahuira,  and  the  putting 
on  of  the  lucky  necklace  plays  a much  more  prominent  part  in  a 
Ling&yat  than  in  a Brahmanical  wedding.  Some  Lingayat  women 
whose  first  husbands  are  alive  mark  their  brows  with  kunku  or  vermi- 
lion, and  others  with  ashes.  Even  after  her  second  marriage, 
no.  widow  :s  allowed  to  put  either  vermilion  oo-ashes  on  heT  brow. 
Ling&yat  women  do  not  wear  false  hair  or  deck  their  hair  with  flowers. 
Both  men  and  women  are  fond  of  ornaments, 
orna-  The  men  wear  on  the  neck,  the  kanthi,  goph  and  chandrahar, 

merits.  rQund  both  wrists  khadds  and  tod&s,  round  the  right  wrist  v.salbalis, 
round  the  waist  the  kaddora,  anil  rings  on  the  fingers.  A rich  man’s 
ornaments  are  of  gold,  a poor  man’s  of  silver.  The  women  wear  the  ear- 
rings called  vali,  bugdi,jamki,  ghanli  and  balighanti.  all  of  gold  with  or 
without  pearls  ; the  noserings  called  mug,  nath  and  mugti,  all  of  gold 
with  or  without  pearls  ; round  the  neck  gejitikka,  gundintikka,  hani- 
gitikka,  karirmnitikka,  kwripate,  sarigi,  kathane  and  putlisara  ; on  the 
arm  vdki,  n dgmurgi  and  baj'iband  ; on  the  wrists  got,  pdtlya,  todas, 
jave,  havalpdtlya,  doris  and  kankans  ; round  the  waist  the  kambarpatta, 
either  with  clasps  representing  mouths  of  animals  or  simple  clasps, 
on  the  ankles  sdkhli,  paijdn,  kulkodugos  and  kolvngars,  all  of  silver  , 
and  on  the  toes  piile,  gejipille,  minpffie  and  gmdus,  all  of  silver. 
Poor  women  generally  wear  silver  bracelets  and  necklaces. 

The  home  tongue  of  most  of  the  Ling&yats  is  Kanarese.  Their 
Language.  raona|  nMnftB  are  generally  either  the  names  of  the  reputed  founders 
of  their  religion,  or  of  village  gods  and  goddesses.  The  commonest 
names  among  men  are  Basappa,  Chanbasappa,  Isbasappa,  Irappa, 
Sivappa,  Kallappa  and  Virbhadrappa*,  and  among  women  Basavva 
Nfigavva,  Dy&mavva  and  Sangavva.  If  a woman  has  lost  several 
children  she  gives  her  next  child  a mean  name.Tipdppa,  from  the  Kana- 
rese  tipi  a dungheap  or  K&lawa  from  kaJu  a stone,  hoping  to  save  the 
child  from  untimely  death. 

The  results  of  investigations  undertaken  in  1900  by 

•gftniasa-  committees  of  Lingayat  gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  a classification  of  the  numerous  social  sub- 
divisions of  tbe  Lingayat  community  tend  to  show  that  the  relation 
of  these  various  groups  to  each  other  is  one  of  some  com- 
plexity. Broadly  speaking,  Lingayats  appear  to  consist  of  three 

* The  termination  appa  means  lather.  It  is  frequently  followed  by  the  addition 
ol  ganda,  meaning  village  headman,  a hereditary  nffine  to  which  many  families  have 
claims.  Tima  Lin gAy at  names  are  very  lengthy,  for  instance  Chaubafappagauda 
i/in  (t*  *on  of)  Dwodbasappaganda,  Chau  m^ans  the  younger  ” and 
4 the  elder  f"  literally  small  and  big, 
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groups  of  sub-divisions.  'The  first,  which  for  convenience  may 
be  named  Panchams&lis  with  full  asktavama  rites,  contains  the 
priests  of  the  community  known  as  ayyas  or  jangams  and  the  lead- 
ing trader  castes  or  banjigs.  It  is  probable  that  this  group  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  original  converts,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
could  interdine  and  intermarry  without  restriction.  The  sub-divisions 
of  ■this  group  may  still  dine  together,  but  are  hypergamous  to  one 
another.  Members  of  the  lower  sub-divisions  in  this  group  may  rise 
to  the  higher  by  performing  certain  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Panch- 
amailis,  as  they  may  be  called  for  lack  of  a better  name,  are  all  entitled 
to  the  asktavama  rites,  and  rank  considerably  above  the  remaining 
groups.  Ohe  of  the  writers  in  the  “ Bombay  Gazetteer  ” describes 
them  as  True  Ling&yata.(1> 

The  next  group  is  that  of  t^e  non-Panchams&iis  with  asktavama 
rites.  This  group  contains  numerous  endogamous  sub-divisions  which 
are  functional  groups,  such  as  weavers,  oil-pressers,  brick -layers,  dyers, 
cultivators,  shepherds  and  the  like.  It  seems  probable  that  they  repre- 
sent converts  of  a much  later  date  than  those  we  have  styled  Pancham- 
s&lis,  and  were  never  admitted  to  interdine  or  intermarry  witk  the 
latter.  Members  of  one  sub-division  may  not  pass  to  another.  The 
names  of  the  sub-divisions  are  commonly  indicative  of  the  calling  of 
the  members,  and  it  is  of  special  interest  to  note  here  how  the  barriers 
erected  by  specialization  of  function  have  proved  too  strong  for  the 
original  communal  theories  of  equality  which  the  Ling&yats  of  early 
days  adopted.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  considerable  diversity 
of  practice  exists  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  the  sub-divisions 
of  this  group  to  the  parent  Hindu  castes  from  which  they  separated 
to  become  Ling&yats.  In  most  cases  it  is  found  that,  when  a portion 
of  an  original  Hindu  caste  has  been  converted  to  Ling&yatism,  both 
intermarriage  and  interdining  with  the  unconverted  members  is  finally 
abandoned,  and  the  caste  is  broken  into  two  divisions,  of  which  one 
is  to  be  recognized  by  the  members  wearing  the  linga  and  the  other 
not.  But  in  some  instances,  e.g.,  the  Jeers  of  the  Belgaum  district, 
the  Ling&yat  members  continue  to  take  brides  from  the  non-Ling&yat 
section,  though  they  will  not  marry  their  daughters  to  them  ; it  is 
usual  to  invest  the  bride  with  the  linga  at  the  marriage  ceremony, 
thus  formally  receiving  her  into  the  Ling&yat  community.*  In  other 
cases  the  Lingiyat  and  non-Li  ng&yat  sections  live  side  by  side  and  dine 

(l)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  xxiii,  p.  220. 

♦It  is  a remarkable  fast  that  these  Jeora  or  Hugar*  contain  a section  wearing 
the  Hjtfa , a section  wearing  the  svjrei  thread,  and  a section  wearing  both  the  lingm 
and  the  sacred  thread— -a  curious  instance  of  religious  tolerance. 
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together  at  caste  functions,  intermarriage  being  forbidden.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  former  call  in  a jangair.  to  perform  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  the  latter  employ  a Brdhman.  The  more  typical 
case  seems  to  be  that  of  a caste  sub-division  given  in  the  Indian  Census 
Report/1 2*  In  the  last  century  a LingJ^at  priest  of  Ujj ini  converted 
a number  of  weavers  in  the  village  of  Tuminkatti  in  the  Dhdrwdr 
district.  These  converts  abandoned  all  social  intercourse  with  their 
former  caste  brethren , and  took  their  place  as  a new  sub-division  in 
the  non-Panchamsdli  group  under  the  name  of  Kurvinaras.  This 
second  group  or  sub-division  of  the  main  caste,  therefore,  differs 
essentially  from  the  Panchamsdlis,  though  the  members  also  have 
the  ashtavarna  rites.  It  is  described  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  as 
“ Affiliated  Ling6yats 

The  third  group  or  sub-division  is  the  non-Panchamsdlis  without 
ashtavarna  rites.  It  contains  washermen,  tanners,  shoemakers,  fisher- 
men, etc.,  who  would  rank  as  unclean  castes  among  the  Brdhmanic 
Hindus.  It  is  the  practice  among  Lingdyats  of  the  present  day  to 
deny  that  the  members  of  this  third  group  are  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  Lingdvats  at  all.  They  maintain  that,  since  the  possession  of  the 
full  ashtavarna  rites  is  the  mark  of  a Lingdyat,  these  lower  divisions, 
who  at  most  can  claim  three  or  four  of  the  eight  sacraments,  are 
only  the  followers  or  servants  of  Lingdyats.  The  contention  is  not 
unreasonable.  Yet  it  seems  that  these  lower  orders  would  be  styled 
Lingdvats  by  the  other  Hindus  of  the  neighbourhood  and  would 
describe  themselves  as  such.  A classification  of  the  Lingdyat  com- 
munity would  not,  therefore,  be  complete  unless  they  were  included. 
On  this  point  the  evidence  of  the  Abbd  Dubois(2>  is  of  interest.  He 
wrote  : “ Even  if  a Pariah  join  the  sect,  he  is  considered  in  no  way 

inferior  to  a Brdhman.  Wherever  the  linga  is  found,  there,  they  say, 
is  the  throne  of  the  deity  without  distinction  of  class  or  rank  ”,  This 
testimonv  of  an  observer  writing  just  a century  ago  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  disintegration  of  the  Lingdyat  sect  is  comparatively  recent. 
Lingdyats  of  this  third  description  only  marry  within  their 
sub-division.  They  are  described  as  Half  Lingdyats  in  the  Bombay 
Gazetteer. 

The  chief  Lingdyat  sub  divisions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Adihdnjig  or  Divatigi.  4.  Badig.'f 

2.  Agasa.t  fi.  Baligar. 

3.  Ambig.'f  6.  B6nj;g 

(1)  R vnSav  CJot.su*  Ftenort,  1901%  Ciap.  viii,  i>.  1*2. 

(2)  Hi  iJu  manners,  customs  arid  cerona*>Diea  (1900,  p.  117). 
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Athnikar  or  Holiachibalki. 

Gandehdri. 

Chalgeribalki. 

Gui  ush  tala. 

Dhulpdvad. 

Kambeya. 

Lokabaiki  or  Lokavant. 

Xayakada. 

Shilvanfc  or  Chilmi-agni. 

Mathapati. 

7.  Basuvi.* 

Nandi  Kola. 

8.  Bunid  or  Medar.f 

Pancha-Sin  vd9  anddhish . 

9.  Chalvddi  or  Holaya.f 

Pujdri. 

Stliavara. 

10.  Chatter. 

Vaatradavaru. 

11.  Dda  or  Deodds.  | 

Vishu+i. 

12.  Dhor.f 

Yirakta  or  Dhasthala. 

13.  Ganiger.f 

22.  Kabbaligar.f 

14.  Gt^uli-t 

23.  Kdchdri.t 

15.  Gavandi  or  ITppdr.f 

24.  Kaldvant.f 

16.  Handevant. 

25.  Kammdi.t 

Handevazir. 

26.  Kudavakkal.f 

Handeyawa. 

27.  Kurnbhdr.f 

Handeraut. 

28.  Kurub  or  Dhangar.f 

Handeguruba. 

29.  Kurusali. 

17.  Helav. 

30.  lAlgonda. 

18.  Hugar,  Jeer,  Gurav,  Mal- 

31.  Mallav.t 

gdr  or  Totigar.t 

32.  Nadig  or  NLdvi.f 

19.  llgar  or  Kaldl.f 

33.  Ndglik  or  Ban  gar. f 

34.  Nilgar.f 

20.  Jdd,  Neyakdr,  Koskti  or  Sdli.'f 

35.  Nonabar. 

Bilijdd.  Devara-Dasmaya. 

36.  Panchdchdri. 

Devdng 

37.  Raddi.f 

Hatgar. 

38.  Sada. 

Kurvin  Shetti. 

39.  Saib. 

Nilkant. 

40.  Samgdr,  Jingar  or  Chamdr.f 

Padsdli. 

41.  Shiva- Shinipig. 

Padmaadli. 

42.  Shivyogi. 

Pattasdli. 

43.  Sungar  or  Chundr. 

Semasdli. 

44.  Tdmboli.t 

21.  Jangarn,  Ayya  or  Malieshvar, 

. 45.  Tildri  or  Tirdli. 

Ganakumdr. 

46.  Turkar. 

• A class  of  prostitutes,  which  is  disappearing,  to  judce  by  the  census  returns. 

In  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  1834,  xxii,  p.  191,  they  were  said  to  number  “ pr  »bably 

2,000**  in  the  DnirwAr  District  alone.  In  the  1901  Census  they  were  returned  as 

only  7 (male  l,  females  6)  in  the  whole  Presidency.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that 

Basavis,  as  courtezans,  return  th©msclve9  under  another  name. 

t Presumably  the  Malwsm  and  Muskia  MslJava  of  the  1901  Census.  For  t!  is 

sub-caste  see  below  (p.  371) 
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01  the  above,  the  divisions  shown  under  Nos.  6 and  20  are  Panch- 
amsAli  Ling&yats  with  full  a-thtavama  rites.  The  rest  are  for  the  most 
part  non-PanehamsAlis  with  the  full  os htnvama  except  for  recent 
converts  and  div  isions  corresponding  to  Himlu  unclean  castes,  e.g„ 
Dhors,  II gars,  etc.,  who  arc  non-Panchamsdlis  without  ashtavama. 

Those  marked  with  t are  converts  to  Ling6yatism  from  Hindu 
castes  of  the  same  name.  Of  the  rest,  a few  that  require  special  notice 
are  briefly  described  at-  the  end  of  this  article. 

Within  the  endogamouB  sub-divisions  iust  described,  there  are 
exogam ous  sections.  Little  accurate  information  is  available  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  these  sections,  but  it  appears  that  in  the 
higher  ranks  they  are  named  after  five  Lin  gay  at  sages — Nandi.  Bhringi, 
Vira,  Vrisha  and  Skanda* — and  in  this  respect  closely  resemble,  and 
are  probably  imitations  of,  the  ordinary  Briihmanic  gofras,  or  ex- 
oyainous  groups,  which  are  also  named  after  mythical  ancestors. 

Marriage  The  Ung&yats  do  not  allow  the  children  of  brothers  to  inter- 
marry, nor  may  Bisters’  children  marry  together  Marriage  with  the 
children  of  a paternal  uncle  or  maternal  aunt  is  similarly  forbidden.  A 
man  may  marry  his  sister’s  daughter,  but  if  the  sister  be  a younger  sis- 
ter, such  a marriage  is  looked  on  with  disfavour.  Marriage  is  both  in- 
fant and  adult.  Sexual  license  is  neither  recognized  nor  tolerated,  at 
least  in  theory,  but  in  punished,  if  need  be,  by  excommunication. 
Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  is  only  usual  when  the  first  wife  fails  to 
bear  a son. 

Mirth  After  a birth  a Kabbaligar,  Lingdyat,  or  MarAtha  midwife  washes 

n1e»m°*  ra°fher  and  child  in  warm  water,  and  lays  them  on  a bedstead. 

The  family  priest  ties  a linga  round  the  neck  of  the  child  and  withdraws. 
The  mother  is  given  dry  dates,  dry  ginger,  anise-seed  or  they  (Pim- 
pindla  ani*ttm),  raw  sugar,  and  clarified  butter,  and  is  fed  on  boiled 
rice  which  is  eaten  with  garlic.  She  is  kept  warm  by  having  a chafing 
dish  set  under  her  bedstead  op  which  garlic  rind  is  burnt.  Chi  the  fifth 
evening  the  midwife  places  m the  lying-in  room  an  image  of  the  goddess 
Jivati,  sprinkles  turmeric  and  redpowder  on  the  goddess,  lays  cooked 
food  before  her.  waves  a lamp  about  her,  and  carries  the  lamp  under 
cover,  for  if  the  lamp  is  seen  by  anyone  but  the  midwife  the  mother  and 
child  will  sicken.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  crddled  and  named. 
Each  of  the  women  who  comes  for  the  naming  brings  with  her  a robe 

* * Artal  {op,  cit.  p,  200)  pivm  thos*  as  the  name*  of  the' qolros  but  pjveti  the  narooi 
of  the  five  sagon  PevanivAdhya,  MaruAUradhya,  Yeko  RamAv&dhyi,  Pandit* 
idhja  and  Viahrav Adliya, 
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or  a bodice-cloth  for  the  mother,  a jacket  or  a cap  for  the  child,  and  two 
halves  of  cocoakernel  and  a pour.d  of  Indian  millet,  wheat,  or  spiked 
millet.0* 

The  rite  of  aitdn  or  initiation  is  performed  on  the  unmarried  Ait*n 
eons  of  all  Jangama.  When  aii  dti  is  performed  on  a youth  he  be- 
comes fit  to  hold  the  highest  re  igioua  posts  ; he  may  become  amol- 
kadayya  or  the  head  of  a religion  s house.  A J&ngam  who  haa  no  sons 
has  the  rite  performed  at  his  expense  on  one  of  the  sons  of  a lay  disciple 
who  is  not  below  the  Pancharas&li  group.  The  boy  who  is  chosen 
from  a lay  Lingay&t  family  should  be  of  respectable  parents,  and  bia 
ancestors,  both  male  and  female,  even  to  the  eleventh  generation  should 
not  be  children  of  married  widows.  For  this  reason  the  sons  of  malhpati* 
or  beadles  and  of  ganachdris  or  managers  seldom  undergo  initiation  or 
aitdn.  A boy  is  initiated  when  he  is  between  eight  and  sixteen 
years  old.  The  ceremony  takes  place  at  night,  so  that  no  non-firtgo- 
wearing  Hindu  may  see  it.  It  should  take  place  in  one  of  the  seven 
month  b from  Vaishdkh  (April-May)  to  Phdlgun  (February -March) 
inclusive — on  one  out.  of  eight  days  in  cither  fortnight,  viz.  .-—the  second, 
third,  fifth,  seventh,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  or  thirteenth — on 
either  a Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday,  and  in  one  of 
the  following  lunar  mansions  or  nakshatras , c*s. — Anurddha,  Hast, 
Magha,  Mrig,  Mul,  Revti,  Rohini.  Uttar  a,  Uttardshddha,  and  Uttar- 
bhddrapada.  If  the  boy  is  to  become  a Virakt  or  celibate,  his  ini* 
tiation  is  performed  in  the  dark  half  of  the  month,  and  when  he  is 
intended  to  be  a Grihasth  or  householder,  the  ceremony  takes  place 
in  the  bright  half  of  the  month.  In  an  initiation  the  bhttxkuddhi  or 
earth  purifying  is  the  first  observance.  Either  in  a religious  house 
or  a dwelling  house  a piece  of  ground  eleven  and  a quarter,  twelve, 
or  twelve  and  three-quarters  feet,  by  six  and  three-quarters,  seven 
and  a half,  or  eight  and  a quarter  feet,  is  dug  seven  and  half  to  eight 
and  a quarter  feet  deep.  Bits  of  stone  and  tiles  and  other  larger 
objects  which  may  be  in  the  pit  are  removed,  and  it  is  filled  with 
fine  earth,  which  is  afterwards  beaten  hard.  At  the  Bame  time 
the  house  is  whitewashed  and  painted  and  its  floor  is  cowdunged. 

On  the  day  fixed  a small  bower  with  a canopy  of  Bilk  clotb  is  raised 
on  the  sacred  spot.  At  the  entrance  of  the  bower  an  arch  is  made  of 
two  plantain  trees  or  sugarcane  Btalks.  The  floor  of  the  bower  is  plas- 
tered with  yorochan  or  bezoar,  cowdung,  clarified  cow’b  butter,  cow’s 
milk,  and  cow’s  urine,  and  on  it  is  drawn  a large  parallelogram  with 
lines  of  quartz  powder,  and  within  it,  three  small  parallelograms. 

u>  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  xxlii,  p.  230.  realpatidar.com 
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Of  these  the  first,  whic'i  lies  farthest  from  the  entrance,  measures 
three  feet  and  a quarter  by  two  feet  and  a quarter.  It  is  covered 
with  a folded  silk  or  woollen  cloth  and  is  set  apart  for  the  guru  or 
initiator.  The  second  or  middle  one  is  six  feet  by  two  and  a half  feet. 

In  the  centre  and  at  each  corner  is  set  a kalask  or  brass  orcopper  vessel 
with  a narrow  mouth  and  a dome-shaped  bottom.  These  five  vessels 
represent  the  five  mouths  of  Shiva  and  the  five  gotras  or  family  stocks 
which  are  believed  to  have  sprung  from  them.  The  names  of  the 
five  mouths  are  Aghor,  Ish&nya,  Sadyoj&t,  Tatpurush,  and  V&mdev, 
and  the  names  of  the  corresponding  family  stocks  are  Udd&n,  Panch- 
vanigi,  Padudi,  Muth in-Iran ti,  and  Mali.*  Of  the  five  jars  the  Rad- 
yoj&t  is  set  at  the  comer  next  to  t he  guru’s  right  hand  and  the  V&m- 
dev  at  the  comer  next  to  his  left  hand.  Opposite  the  Sadyoj&t  is  set 
the  Tatpurush  and  opposite  the  V&mdev  the  Aghor.  In  the  centre 
is  placed  the  ish&nya.  Each  jar  is  covered  with  five  pieces  of  cloth — 
white,  black,  red,  green,  a nd  yellow,  and  before  each  of  them  are  laid 
five  halves  of  dry  cocoa- kernels,  five  dry  dates,  five  betelnuts,  five  tur- 
meric roots,  five  betel  leaves,  and  five  copper  coins.  The  third  or  last 
design,  which  iB  not  a parallelogram  but  a square  two-feet  each  way, 
is  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  bower.  This  square  is  covered  with 
a woollen  cloth  seat,  and  is  occupied  by  the  boy,  whose  head  has  been 
completely  shaved  in  the  morning,  since  when  he  has  been  naked 
and  fasting.  Near  ti  e guru  are  placed  a small  brass  vessel  called 
gilalu,  a conch  shell,  and  a cane.  Behind  the  boy  sits  a man  belong- 
ing to  the  boy’s  gotra  with  a cocoanut  in  his  hands.  This  man 
bows  to  the  guru , and  says — “Excellent  teacher,  purify  this  body  of  flesh 
and  blood.”  After  him  the  boy  bows  also  to  the  guru,  and  worships 
an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  water,  in  whose  mouth  is  a cocoanut 
covered  with  a piece  of  cloth.  The  boy  first  marks  the  vessel  with 
sandal  paste,  burns  frankincense  before  it,  and  oilers  it  molasses, 
fruit,  betelnut,  betel  leaves,  and  money.  At  the  end  of  the  jar  wor- 
ship, a string  composed  of  five  strands  is  wound  five  times  round  the 
jars,  the  guru  and  the  boy  in  the  following  elaborate  order,  each  object 
mentioned  being  encircled  five  times  before  passing  on  to  the  next: — 

Ish&nya,  Sadyoj&t,  Ish&nya,  guru  Ish&nya,  V&mdev, 
Ish&nya,  Aghora,  Ish&nya,  boy,  Ish&nya,  Tatpurush. 

When  the  guru  and  the  boy  are  thus  seated,  the  mathpaii,  or 
Ling&yat  beadle,  worships  the  linga  which  the  boy  wears  and  his 

• In  the  elaborate  scheme  of  fivefold  classifications  given  by  _ Artal  (op.  cit* 
p,  209  (a)  ) these  names  do  not,  occur.  For  the  gotra*  he  gives  Vira,  Kandi(  Vfiahabha, 

R bring  i,  and  Skaoda  (see  above).  The  names  given  in  the  Vtxt  perhaps  belong  to 
his  pravaras  (family  stocks)  for  all  of  which  he  curiously  given  simply  Virshaiva. 
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hand  and  head.  He  first  washes  the  boy’s  linga  with  seven  holy 
waters  in  this  order,  Gandhodak  or  sandal  paste  water,  dhulodak  or 
dust  water,  bhasmodak  or  ash  water,  suvamodak  or  gold  water,  rat- 
nodak  or  jewel  water,  and  pushpodak  or  flower  water.  He  then  washes 
the  linga  seven  times  with  the  mixture  called  panchamrit,  or  five  nec- 
tars, namely,  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter,  honey  and  sugar.  In  the 
same  way  he  washes  the  boy’s  hands  and  hjs  head.  The  guru  then 
gives  the  boy  a jholi  or  beggar’s  four-mouthed  wallet  and  a staff, 
and  tells  him  to  beg  alms  of  those  who  have  come  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. The  boy  is  given  dhdtubhiksha  or  metal  alms,  that  is,  gold, 
silver  or  copper  coins.  After  gathering  the  alms,  the  boy  gives  them 
with  the  bag  to  his  guru . bows  low  before  him,  and  asks  him  to  return 
the  bag,  promising  to  obey  all  his  commands  to  the  letter.  The  guru , 
after  commanding  him  to  live  on  alms,  to  share  them  with  the  help- 
less, and  to  lead  a virtuous  life,  returns  his  bag.  The  boy  gives  him 
gold,  vessels,  and  clothes,  and  gives  other  Jangams  money  and 
clothes.  Besides  these  gifts  the  guru  takes  a handful  of  copper  coins 
from  a heap  worth  Rs.  3-8-0,  the  rest  of  which  is  distributed  to  onlinary 
or  S&m&nya  Jangams.  The  friends  and  kinspeople  of  the  b-  y’s 
parents  present  the  boy  with  clothes  and  vessels  ; and  he  takes  a light 
repast.  Next  morning  the  boy’s  father  gives  a caste  feast  to  Jan- 
gams of  all  orders  and  to  friends  and  kinspeople.  Ailan  can  be  per- 
formed on  one  or  more  boys  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  ini- 
tiator.(1) 2 

Diksha , or  cleansing  rite,  is  performed  on  any  PanchamAli  Lin-  Eikiha. 
g&yat  entitled  to  the  ashtavama  rites  who  wishes  to  enter  into  a grade 
higher  than  his  own,  or  to  readmit  one  who  has  been  put  out  of  caste. 

In  the  main  points  diksha  does  not  differ  from  ait  an  or  initiation  ; the 
only  difference  if  that  in  the  purifying  it  is  not  necessary  that  a celi- 
bate Jangam  should  bo  the  performer.  His  place  is  often  taken  by 
a family  priest.  Ah  the  person  on  whom  the  rite  is  to  be  performed 
is  old  enough  to  pray  for  himself,  no  man  of  his  family  stock  is  required 
to  sit  behind  him.  The  diksha  rite  can  be  performed  on  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  at  the  same  time.  When  a person  has  undergone 
this  rite  and  has  entered  into  a higher  grade,  be  or  she  does  not  eat 
with  his  former  kinspeople.  But  this  contingency  rarely  arises  except 
when  a girl  marries  into  a higher  grade.  The  ceremony  performed  at 
the  time  of  tying  a linga  on  a child’s  neck  oi  arm  is  also  called 
diksha » 


(1)  Bombay  Gazetfco^r,  VoL  xxiii,  pp.  230 — 3. 

(2)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  VoL  xxiii,  p,  233. 
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.v arn&ge  The  choosing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ia  managed  entirely 

nicn.  by  the  parents.  Among  LingSyats  marriage  is  much  cheaper  than 
among  Br&hmanical  Hindus,  as  no  price  is  paid  for  the  girl.  The 
offer  of  marriage  comes  from  the  boy’s  parents.  When  a boy’s  father 
can  afford  to  pay  for  liia  son’s  marriage,  he  goes  to  a family  who  have 
a daughter  likely  to  make  a suitable  match.  If  the  girl’s  parents 
agree,  he  returns  home  and  tells  his  wife  that  he  has  secured  a bride 
for  their  son.  After  some  days  the  boy’s  father,  with  friends  and 
relations  goes  to  the  girl’s  village,  and,  through  a Math'pati  or  a Lin- 
gayat  Gurav,  calls  those  of  his  castemen  and  Jangams  who  live  in  the 
village.  When  all  have  come  and  taken  their  seats  at  the  girl’s 
house,  a blanket  is  spread,  some-grains  of  rice  are  strewn  on  the  blan- 
ket, and  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  sit  on  the  rice.  A kinswoman 
of  the  hoy’s  dresses  the  girl  in  a new  robe  bought  by  the  boy’s  father, 
and  gives  herfive  pieces  of  bodicecloth,  outof  which  one  must  bo  white, 
and  the  remaining  four  of  any  colour  except  black.  The  woman  dresses 
the  girl,  puls  on  her  a gold  ring  and  other  ornaments,  and  fills  her  lap 
with  two  cocoanuts,  five  lemons,  five  dry  dates,  five  plantains,  and 
a few  betel  leaves.  The  girl’s  father  presents  the  boy  with  a complete 
suit  of  clothes,  including  a turban,  a ehouldercloth,  a coat  and  a gold 
ring.  The  boy  and  girl  then  rise,  bow  to  the  Jangams  and  house  gods, 
and  resume  their  seats.  The  Jangams  on  both  sides,  naming  the  father 
of  the  boy  and  girl,  declare  to  the  people  that  the  boy  and  girl  are 
engaged  ; and  the  guests  aro  dismissed  with  betel  leaves  and  nuts. 
This  ceremony  is  called  the  sakshivike  or  engagement.  Next  day  is 
followed  by  the  bdshtagi  or  betrothal.  In  the  betrothal  the  girl’s 
father  gives  a caste  feast,  presents  clothes  to  the  relations  of  the 
boy’s  father,  and  leads  them  out  of  the  village  in  procession  with 
music.  When  the  boy’s  father  reaches  home  he  asks  an  astrologer  to 
fix  the  days  on  which  the  wedding  rite  and  other  ceremonies  relating 
to  the  wedding  should  take  place,  makes  a list  of  the  days,  and  sends 
a copy  of  it  to  the  girl’s  father.  Preparations  then  begin.  On 
the  first  day  the  laps  of  five  married  women  are  filled  with  bits  of  dry 
cocoa- kernel,  dry  dates,  soaked  gram,  and  betel.  A grind-stone  and 
a wooden  mortar  are  brought  out,  whitewashed  with  lime,  and  marked 
with  stripes  of  hurnumj  or  red  colour.  Before  them  are  laid  bits  of 
cocoa- kern  el,  dry  dates,  soaked  gram  and  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and 
incense  is  burnt.  The  women,  whose  laps  have  been  filled  at  a lucky 
moment,  begin  to  pound  the  turmeric  roots  in  the  mortar  and  grind 
them  on  the  grind-stone.  On  another  lucky  day  the  marriage  booth 
is  raised,  the  number  of  posts  in  each  row  being  always  uneven. 
The  ornamenting  of  the  booth  depends  on  the  parent’s  means.  When 
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preparation*  are  finished,  both  parties  invite  their  kinswomen  to 
live  with  them  during  the  ceremony.  A marriage  takes  five  dava. 
H is  held  at  the  boy’s  house.  On  the  first  day  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom ait  together  on  a blanket,  and,  about  eight  at  night,  a Jangam 
begins  to  rub  their  bodies  with  turmeric  paste.  The  rubbing  is  com- 
pleted by  a party  of  married  kinswomen,  whose  first  husbands  are 
alive,  after  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  rub  turmeric  on  each 
other.  The  women  wave  a light  before  the  pair  and  chant.  This 
day  if  called  the  arshan  or  turmeric  day  ; and  when  the  wshan  has 
been  put  on,  the  boy  aod  girl  are  considered  mndmaklu  that  is  husband 
and  wife.  The  second  day  is  called  the  devkarya  or  god-hnmomng  day. 
The  boy’B  father  gives  a great  dinner  to  Jangams  and  friends ; the 
marriage  garments  are  laid  beside  the  house  god  and  worshipped  ; 
the  gurus  feet  are  washed,  and  the  water  is  taken  and  drunk  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  all  the  family.  In  a house  in  which  Vir- 
bhadra  is  one  of  the  house  gods,  the  third  day  is  called  the  guggul 
or  Bdellium  gum  day.  A new  earth em  vessel  is  brought  to  the  boy’* 
house,  the  neck  is  broken  off,  and  a piece  of  sandalwood  set  in  it, 
tipped  with  oil,  and  lighted,  and  camphor  and  guggul  are  burnt. 
The  earthen  vessel  is  held  by  a Jangam,  and  the  boy  and  girl  stand 
in  front  of  them  with  the  image  of  Virbhadra  in  their  hands.  The 
Jangam  takes  up  the  vessel,  and  the  boy  and  girl  carry  the  god,  and, 
with  music  playing  in  front  of  them  and  followed  by  a hand  of  f riends, 
they  go  to  Basavanna’s  temple.  In  front  of  the  musicians  walks 
a vadab  or  bard,  dressed  in  silk,  with  a dagger  in  his  hand,  and  an 
image  of  Virbhadra  tied  at  his  waist,  chanting  the  praiseB  of  Virbhadra. 
At  the  temple  the  pair  worship  Basavanna,  break  a cocoanut,  lay  down 
tho  earthen  vessel,  and  then  return  to  the  boy’s  house.  Next  day 
the  actual  marriage  ceremony,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  tying 
on  of  the  bride’s  lucky  neck-thread  or  mangalsutra,  is  performed  by 
a Jangam. 

Other  persons  of  Bpecial  positions  who  ought  to  attend  a LingAyat 
wedding  are  the  personal  guru,  the  mathadayya,  or  head  of  the  local 
religious  house,  and  the  panchacharttg  or  “ fire  pots  ” namely  the  gand- 
■chari  or  manager,  the  malhjtati  or  beadle,  the  meligauda  or  village  head, 
the  desdt  or  hereditary  district  revenue  superintendent,  and  the 
deshp&ndii  or  hereditary  district  revenue  accountant.  A dais  or  raised 
seat  called  sheshikate  or  rice-dais  is  made  ready,  a blanket  is  spread 
on  the  dais,  and  on  the  blanket  women  strew  rice.  On  thin  rice-strewn 
blanket  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated.  In  front  of  them 
lines  of  rioe  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a square,  and,  at  each 
corner  of  the  square  and  in  the  centre,  a kalaah  or  drinking-pot 
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is  set  with  betel  leaves  and  a betelnut  on  it,  some  molasses  and  twenty- 
five  copper  coins,  five,  close  to  each  pot.  Round  the  necks  of  the 
four  corner  drinking- pots  two  strings  are  live  times  wound.  One 
end  of  the  strings  is  held  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  the 
other  end  by  the  guru,- who  sits  opposite  them  beyond  the  rice 
square.  Between  the  teacher  and  the  rice  square  sits  the  matha- 
dayya  with  the  metiyauda  on  his  right  and  the  mathpati  on  his  left. 
In  the  row  behind,  or  each  side  of  the  teacher  who  holds  the  threads,  sit 
the  deshpdnde  and  th c ganachdri,  the  deshpdnde  on  the  t eacher’s  right  and 
the ganachdri  on  the  teacher’s  left.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  do  not 
sit  opposite  each  other  but  side  by  side  and  no  curtain  is  held  between 
them.  Near  the  drinking  pot  in  the  middle  of  the  square  is  set  an 
image  of  Ishvar  or  Basavanna,  and  the  mangalsutra  is  kept  in  a cup 
of  milk  and  clarified  butter.  The  ceremony  begins  by  the 
mathpati  bowing  to  the  mangalsutra , and  proclaiming  that  it  is  about 
to  be  tied  to  the  bride’s  neck.  The  bridegroom  lavs  his  right  hand 
on  the  bride’s  right  hand,  the  mathpati  lays  the  lucky  thread  on  the 
boy’s  hand,  the  ganachdri  drops  water,  vibhuli,  or  cowdung  ashes, 
and  kunku  or  vermilion  on  the  lucky  thread,  and  marks  the  bride’s 
forehead  with  red  and  the  boys  with  sandal  paste.  The  teacher  gives 
Ae  order  to  tie  on  the  lucky  thread  and  the  ganachdri  ties  it 
on  the  girl’s  neck,  and  calls  Sumuhurta  Savdhdn , that  is,  the 
moment  has  come,  beware.  When  the  priest  says  Beware,  the  lucky 
time  has  come  the  guests  throw  rice  over  the  boy  and  the  girl.  The 
ganachdri  ties  the  hems  of  the  bride’s  and  bridegroom’s  robes  together 
and,  in  the  knot  ties  a little  rice,  salt  and  split  pulse.  The  teacher 
lets  go  the  end  of  the  two  strings,  ties  a piece  of  tu  meric  root  into 
each  of  them,  and  binds  one  to  the  boy’s  right  wrist  and  the  other  to 
the  girl’s  left  wrist.  The  married  couple  fall  down  before  the  teacher, 
who  ends  the  rite  by  dropping  sugar  into  their  mouths.  The  rice  is 
given  to  the  beadle,  and  first  he  and  then  the  other  four  panchah - 
chorus  are  presented  with  five  quarter-anna  pieces  which  had  been 
lying  besides  the  kalashas.  On  the  last  evening  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom ride  on  one  horse  in  state  to  a temple  of  Basava,  break  a cocoa- 
nut  before  the  god,  and  return  and  take  off  the  marriage  wristlets. 
On  their  return,  friends  wave  boiled  rice  and  curds  round  the  heads 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroopa  and  throw  the  rice  to  the  evil  spirits. 
During  the  passage  to  and  from  the  temple,  when  they  reach  a street 
crossing  or  when  they  pass  a ruined  house,  they  break  a coco  an  ut 
to  the  evil  spirits. a) 


(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  zxiii,  pp.  233—5. 
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According  to  their  religion,  the  wearer  of  the  linga  cannot  be  made  Puberty, 
impure.  As  a matter  of  fact  Bombay  Lingayats  mostly  observe 
ceremonial  impurity  during  a woman’s  monthly  Bickness,  and  after 
a birth  or  a death.  The  feeling  about  ceremonial  uncleanneas-,  which 
has  its  basis  in  the  fear  of  spirit  possession,  seems  to  be  stronger  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.  Among  the  Lingayats  in  the  south,  near 
Mysore  a woman’s  monthly  sickness  is  not  considered  to  cause  impurity, 
while  to  the  nortb  of  BijApur  in  some  families  women  sit  by  themselves 
on  the  fust  day  of  their  monthly  sickness  and  in  other  families  a woman 
has  to  bathe  on  the  first  day,  and  to  mark  her  forehead  with  ashes. 

Hence  the  Marathi  proverb : — “ The  Lingdyat  woman  puts  on  ashes 
and  is  pure.”  Families  in  which  this  rule  is  kept  do  not  let  their 
women  touch  the  house  gods  during  their  sickness.  If  a Lingdyat 
girl  comes  of  age  before  she  is  married,  the  fact  that  Bhe 
has  come  of  age  is  kept  secret.  When  a married  girl  comes  of  age 
she  is  seated  gaily  dressed  upon  a canopied  chair  for  four  to  sixteen 
days.  During  this  time  her  kinswomen  feed  her  with  sweetmeats 
and  at  the  end  she  is  sent  to  live  with  her  husband.  On  the  last  day 
the  boy’s  father  feasts  Jangams  and  kinspeople.  The  bey’s  father 
gives  the  girl  a rich  robe  and  the  girl’s  father  gives  the  boy  a drees. 

In  the  fifth  month  of  her  first  pregnancy  her  mother  gives  the  girl, 
a green  robe  and  a green  bodice,  and  her  kinswomen  make  similar 
presen  ts.0-1 

The  marriage  of  widows  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  Basava  WiHow 
insisted,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  biggest  bones  of  contention  r<'marri’ 
with  the  Brdhmans.  Widow  remarriage  is  allowed  at  the  present  ,‘fvorco, 
day,  but  the  authorities  at  Ujjini  Bee  fit  to  disregard  it.  They  say  inher'- 
that  amongst  Jangams  it  is  prohibited  and  that  amongst  the  other  tRncc' 
classes  of  Ling&yats  it  is  the  growth  of  custom.  Divorce  is  permissible. 

The  ordinary  law  of  Hindus  is  followed  in  regard  to  inheritance. 

A special  feature  of  Lingayat  life  is  the  frequency  of  adoptions. 

The  origin  and  original  tenets  of  the  faith  have  been  discussed  Religion 
above.  W hat  follows  is  mainly  an  account  of  current  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. The  three  main  objects  of  reverence  are  the  linga,  the  Jangam  and 
the  guru.  The  linga  is  the  stone  home  of  the  deity,  the  Jan  gain  is  the 
human  abode  of  the  deity,  and  the  gum  is  the  teacher  who  breathes 
the  sacred  spell  into  the  disciple’s  ear.  The  linga  worn  by  Lingayats 
is  generally  made  of  light -gray  slate  stone,  and  consists  of  two  dieses, 
each  about  three-jourtha  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  lower  one  about 


(1)  Bo  a i bay  Gazetteer,  •'  A x;u:j,  p.  236— 
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one-eighth  of  soi  inch  thick,  the  upper  slightly  thicker,  and  is  separated 
from  the  lower  by  a deep  groove  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad. 
From  its  centre,  which  is  slightly  rounded,  rises  a pea  like  knob  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  broad,  giving  the  stone  lingo,  a total 
height  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  knob  is  called  the 
bdn  or  arrow.  The  upper  disc  is  called  jalhuri,  that  is,  the  water 
carrier,  because  this  part  o a full-sized  linga  is  grooved  to  carry  off 
the  water  which  is  poured  over  the  central  knob.  It  is  also  called 
that  is,  the  seat  and  pa'hak  the  little  seat.  Over  the  linga,  to 
eep  it  from  harm,  is  plastered  a black  mixture  of  clay,  cowdung 
ashes,  and  marking-nut  juice.  This  coating,  which  is  called  kanthi, 
or  the  covering,  entirely  hides  the  shape  of  the  enclosed  linga.  It 
formB  a smooth  black  slightly  truncated  cone,  not  unlike  a dark 
betelnut,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high  and  narrowing  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  base  to  half  an  inch  across  the  top. 
The  stone  of  which  the  linga  is  made  comes  from  Parvatgiri  in  North 
Arkot.  It  is  brought  by  a class  of  people  called  Ksmbi  Jangams, 
because,  besides  the  linga  stone,  they  bring  slung  from  a shouJder- 
bamboo  (ka?nbi)  the  holy  water  of  the  Pit&l-Ganga,  a pool  on  Par- 
vatgiri,  whose  water  Lmg&yats  hold  as  sacred  aB  Brahmanical  Hindus 
hold  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  A linga  should  be  tied  to  the  arm 
of  a pregnant  woman  m the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy  and  to  the 
arm  of  a child  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  This  rule  is  not  strictly  kept. 

The  linga  is  sometimes  tied  on  the  fifth  day  but  generally  not  till  a 
day  between  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  birth.  A child’s 
linga  has  generally  no  case  or  lan (hi ; the  kanthi  is  sometimes  not 
added  for  months,  sometimes  not  for  years.  The  linga  is  sometimes 
tied  to  the  cradle  m which  the  child  sleeps,  instead  of  to  the  child. 

It  is  rarely  allowed  to  remain,  on  the  child  till  the  child  is  five  or  six 
years  old.  Till  then  it  is  generally  kept  in  tho  houso  skr.no  along  with 
the  house  gods  The  linga  is  worn  either  on  the  wrist,  the  arm,  tho 
neck,  or  the  head.  Some  wear  the  linga  slung  from  the  left  shoulder 
bke  a sacred  thread  and  some  carry  it  in  the  waistband  of  the  lower 
garments.  The  last  two  ways  are  contrary  to  the  rule,  that  the  luiga 
should  never  be  worn  below  the  navel.  It  is  worn  either  tied  round 
by  a ribbon  or  in  a silver  box  fastened  by  a silver  chain.  Each  family 
has  generally  a few  spare  Hugos  in  stock.  The  hnga  is  never 
shown  to  any  one  who  does  not  wear  a linga  himself.  It  should 
be  taken  out  three  times  a day,  washed,  rubbed  with  ashes  and 
a string  of  rvdraksh  beads  bound  round  it.  A niau  or  a woman 
keeps  the  same  linga  all  through  lifts,  and,  in  the  grave,  it  is  taken 
out  of  its  case  and  tied  round  the  neck  or  arm  of  the  corpse.  If  the 
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ling  a is  accidentally  lost,  the  loaer  has  to  fast,  give  a caste  dinner, 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  shuddhi  or  cleansing,  and  receive  a new 
Unga  from  his  guru.  For  the  cleansing  he  bathes  and  washes  a Virakt 
Jangam 'a  feet,  rubs  cowtfung  ashes  on  his  head,  and  bowa  before  him. 

He  sprinkles  on  hia  body  the  water  in  which  the  Jangam’s  feet 
were  washed  and  sips  a little  of  it  along  with  the  five  cow-gifts. 

The  Jangam  places  a new  Unga  on  his  left  palm,  washes  it  with  water, 
tubs  cowdung  ashes  on  it,  lays  a bcl  leaf  on  it,  mutters  some  texts 
or  mantras  over  it,  and  ties  it  round  the  neck  of  the  worshipper. 
When  a Jangam  loses  his  Unga,  the  case  becomes  serious,  and  many 
a Jangam  is  said  to  have  lost  his  caste  on  account  of  losing  his  Unga. 

The  guru  or  religious  teacher,  the  third  watchword  of  the  Ling&yat 
faith,  is  either  a Virakt  or  celibate  or  a Satnanya  (ordinary)  Jangam. 
Their  head  teacher  is  the  head  of  the  monastery  at  Chitaldurg  in  North- 
West  Mysore.  Like  other  Hindu  teachers,  the  head  teacher  during 
his  life-time  generally  chooses  a successor,  who  acts  under  his  orders 
so  long  as  he  lives.  The  head  teacher  may  belong  to  any  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Ling&yats.  He  lives  in  celibacy  in  his  monastery  at  Chital- 
durg with  great  pomp,  and  receives  divine  honours  from  his  followers. 

He  goes  on  tour  once  every  three  or  four  years,  receiving  contribu- 
tions, and  in  return  giving  his  follts wers  the  water  in  which  his  feet 
are  washed,  which  they  rub  on  their  eyes  and  drink.  The  ordinary 
maths  or  religious  houses  are  under  married  or  unmarried  Jangams. 
When  the  head  of  a religious  house  is  a celibate,  or  Virakt  Jangam,  he 
is  succeeded  by  his  pupil.  These  pupils  remain  unmarried  and  are 
the  sons  either  of  married  clergy  or  of  laymen,  who,  under  a vow  or  for 
some  other  cause  have,  as  children,  been  devoted  to  a religious  house* 

Boys  devoted  to  a religious  house  under  a vow  are  called  mart's  or  youths. 

The  gurus  or  teachers  are  of  five  kinds.  The  guru  who  ties  on  the 
Unga  is  called  the  Dikahaguru  (from  dilesha  ceremonial  purification). 

The  guru  who  teaches  religion  is  called  the  Shiksh&guru  (from  Shiksha 
instruction),  and  the  religious  guide  is  called  the  Mokshguru  (from 
Moksha  absorbtion  into  the  deity).  The  guru  of  the  Mokshguru  is 
called  the  Gurvinguru  or  the  teacher  of  teachers  and  the  highest 
priest  is  called  the  Paramguru  or  the  chief  teacher.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, Basava  taught  that  there  was  only  cne  God,  namely  Shiva.  In 
practice,  like  their  Br^hmanic  neighbours,  Ling&yats  worship  many 
gods.  First  among  their  gods  comes  Basava,  Basv&nna  or  Basvandev, 
the  founder  of  their  faith,  whom  they  identify  with  Nandi  or  Mah&dev’s 
bull.  They  also  worship  Virbhadra  and  Gunpati,  whom  they  consider 
the  Bons,  and  Ganga  and  P&rvati,  whom  they  consider  the  wives,  of 

Shiva,  and  keep  their  images  in  their  houses.  Besides  these  members 
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of  fihiva’s  family  they  worship  Yellamma*  of  Hampi  in  Ballaii,  and 
Saundatti  in  the  Belgaum  district,  Malayya.t  Mallik&rjun,  and 
Tulja  Bhav&ni}  of  Tulj&pur  in  the  Nizam’s  country.§  As  a guardian 
against  evil,  that  is  againBt  evil  spirits,  the  great  rival  of  the  linga 
is  the  sun.  Worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  wat-  specially  forbidden 
in  the  original  ;‘aith.  Shilvants  and  other  strict  Ling&yats  veil  their 
drinking  water  so  that  the  sun  may  not  see  it;  they  say  the  sun  is  Brahma. 
But  common  Lii  g&yats  worship  the  sun  on  new  moon  day,  and  the 
moon  on  full  moon  day.  Again,  according  to  the  books,  Basava 
removed  fasts  and  feasts,  penance  and  pilgrimage,  rosaries  and  holy 
water,  and  reverence  for  cows.  This  change  probably  never  passed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  books.  At  present  Bombay  Ling&yats  all 
fast  on  Skivrdtra  or  Shiva’s  Night  on  ’the  dark  thirteenth  of  Mdgh 
(January-February),  and  on  Ndgpanchmi  or  the  bright  fifth  of 
Shrdvan  (July- August)  and  follow  their  fasts  by  a feast.  They  keep 
partial  fasts,  that  is,  they  take  only  one  evening  meal,  on  Mondays 
in  Shrdvan  (July-August).  They  make  pilgrimages  to  Gokam  and 
to  Ulvi  in  Kanara  where  Basava  died,  to  Sangameshvar,  to  Yellamma 
Hill  in  Belgaum,  to  Parvatgiri  in  North  Arkot,  to  Hampi  in  Bell&ry, 
and  to  Tulj&pur  in  the  Nizam’s  country.  Contrary  to  the  rule 
forbidding  the  worship  of  the  Sthaviralingas  a few  devout  Ling&yats 
even  visit  the  twelve  Jyotirlingus  at  the  famous  shrines  of  Shiva  in 
different  parts  of  India.  Many  Jangams  wear  rosaries  and  tell  their 
beads  ; the  water  in  which  a Jangam's  feet  have  been  washed  is 
drunk  as  holy  water  or  tirth,  and  Lingiiyats  show  the  cow  as 
much  reverence  as  Rrdhmanic  Hindus  show  her.  As  regards 
mediators,  Basava’s  efforts  to  drive  Br&hmans  out  of  their  place  as 
mediators  between  men  and  god  have  been  successful.  No  Ling&yats 
of  the  first  two  orders,  except  that  they  consult  them  as  astrologers, 
ever  employ  or  show  respect  to  Br&hmans.  But  in  practice  the  Jangam 
is  as  much  a mediator  to  the  Ling&yat  as  the  Br&hman  is  a mediator 
to  the  BrJihmanic  Hindu. 

Lmg&vats  have  two  peculiar  religious  processions,  the  Nandi- 
kodv  or  Nandi’s  horn  and  the  Vy&santol  or  Vyds’  hand.  The  story 


• The  origin  of  Yhllamnia  is  obscure.  She  in  now  identified  wit  h Renuku,  the  mo- 
ther of  PeraarAm,  However, there  in  also  a village  godling.  Yeliawa  or  Yol-U  ikkaltai 
(mother  of  seven  children*  probably  cnp  pests),  represented  by  painted  stones  in  fields 
(C.  W.  M*  Hudson  in  Journ.  Bomb.  An  ’hro.  Soc,  vit,  p.  ilf),) 

| Presumably  thr  same  ai  Malikarjun  who  jh  a form  of  Shiva. 

X A form  of  P ati. 

$ LingAvats  alio  worship  the  village  goddess  Durgn  wa  and  Dyamawa,  The 
former  is  sira plv  PArvalL  Th  * latter  is  said  to  hav*  been  a BrAhman  girl  who  was 
seduced  b"  and  married  a Holava  (one  of  the  untouchable  ca™tes)  and  subsequently 
destroyed  him  on  finding  out  -1 docepdon  (Bombay  Gn*,,  IH84,  Vol,  xxii,  p.  807),' 
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•boat  Nandi’s  horn  is  that  in  a fight  with  a demon  Nandi  onoe  ioat 
a horn.  His  followers  found  his  horn  and  carried  it  in  procession. 

The  horn  is  now  a long  bamboo  pole  wound  round  with  strips  of  colour- 
ed doth  and  the  top  is  surmounted  by  a conical  globe.  About  four 
and  a half  feet  from  each  Mde  of  the  pole  a plank  is  fastened,  and  on 
each  plank  is  set  a brass  bull.  This  ia  paraded  chiefly  in  the  month 
of  Shrdvan  (July  August).  Vydsantol  or  the  hand  of  Vyfie,  the  repu- 
ted author  of  the  Purans . is  a hand  made  of  rag*  which  is  tied  to  Nandi’s 
horn,  and  is  paraded  in  the  streets.  Though  in  theory  the  linga  wearer 
is  safe  from  evil  spirits,  Lingayats  are  as  much  afraid  of  ghosts  as 
other  Hindus,  and  one  of  their  five  holy  ashes  is  specially  valued  as 
a ghost  scarer.  When  a person  is  possessed,  his  brow  is  marked  with 
ashes  from  a censer  placed  before  the  bouse  image  of  Virbhadra, 
or  he  is  sometimes  given  charmed  water  to  drink.  They  have  also 
faith  in  soothsaying  and  astrology,  and  occasionally  consult  Brahman 
astrologers  to  find  the  lucky  time  to  hold  marriage  and  other  ceremo- 
ni  ea. 

Except  in  religious  houses  and  when  a priest  is  present,  the  differ- 
ent LingAyat  sub-divisions  are  socially  as  e\ elusive  as  the  different 
Brdhmanical  castes.  Their  feeling  to  the  Mahara,  Mings,  and  other 
castes  deemed  impure  is  in  no  way  kinder  or  more  generous  than  the 
Brdhman  feeling.  The  theory  that  nothing  can  defile  the  wearer  of 
the  linga  has  toned  down  in  practice.  A coming  of  age  and  monthly 
sickness,  a birth  and  a death  are  all  briieved  to  cause  impurity,  though 
aa  among  Jains,  the  impurity  is  much  less  thought  of  and  is  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  cleansed  than  among  BrAhmanic  Hindus 
That  the  dead  Lingdyat  goes  to  ShivaV  heaven  seems  to  be  a practical 
belief  which  has  greatly  reduced  the  rites  to  the  dead,  and  probably 
the  fear  of  spirits.  Still  in  practice  the  lingo  has  not  been  found  to 
protect  its  wearers  against  all  evil.  Lingdyals  consult  astrologers 
fear  and  get  possessed  hy  evil  spirits,  and  employ  knowing  men  to 
cast  out  spirits,  lay  ghost?,  and  counteract  charms  and  spells.  little 
if  at  all  less  freely  than  their  neighbours  among  BrAhmanic  Hindus 
On  tae  whole.  Lingdynts  are  les*  lettered  than  Rrdhmanir  Hindus  bv 
ceremonial  details  and  observances.  They  have  fewer  g„.;a  and 
have  less  fear  ol  the  dead. thev  perform  no  mind  rit.es — Shraddta  and 
they  allow  the  widows  of  laymen  to  marry.  ’When  you  have  said  tl  is 
and  said  that  they  do  not  read  Rrdhrnamc  holv  bocks,  that  thev  hate 
Brdhrnane-,  that,  when  men  meet  instead  of  calling  of  HAro  'hey  say 
Shamdrthi  that  is  Help  Tray,  and  when  you  hav*  added  that  they  w*»s- 
a hnga  and  not  a sucred-t)  r id,  that  the  me.  We  the  topknot  ai-ci 
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do  not  shave  the  widow’s  head  or  the  mourner's  lip,  you  have  afaotit 
exhausted  the  difference  between  the  two  parties.*1* 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  LingAyats  are  believers  in  the  god  Shiva 
the  third  person  of  the  Hindu  trinity,  signifying  the  creative  and  des- 
tructive forces  in  the  universe.  Thence  they  derive  the  phallus  or 
linqa,  emblematic . of  reproduction,  and  the  sacred  bull,  Nandi  or 
Basava,  found  in  all  their  temples,  and  in  alt  probability  the  emblem  of 
strength.  The  principal  LingAyat  ceremony  known  as  the  askfamma 
or  eightfold  sacrament  has  been  already  referred  to  in  some  detail.  The 
essentially  LingAyat  beliefs  and  ceremonies,  such  as  the  wearing  of  the 
linga,  the  worship  of  the  jangnm,  and  the  administration  of  asktavama 
rites  are,  however,  as  is  usual  in  India,  constantly  mingled  with 
many  commonplace  Hindu  beliefs  and  customs  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice in  India  for  Hindus  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  MusalmAn  jrirt 
or  saints,  and  in  the  same  way  Lin  g&  vats  will  combine  the  worship 
of  the  special  objects  prescribed  by  Basava,  with  the  worship  of  purely 
Hindu  deities,  such  as  HanumAn,  Ganpati,  Yellamma,  Maruti 
and  many  others.  The  investigations  hitherto  conducted  do  not 
clearly  show  how  far  LingAyat  and  Hindu  rituals  are  liable  to  be  com- 
bined ; but  it  can  be  securely  predicted  that  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community,  who  still  keep  in  touch  with  the  unconverted  section  of 
the  caste  to  which,  professionally  speaking,  they  belong,  will  be  found 
to  adhere  in  many  instances  to  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  their  uncon- 
verted fellow  castemen,  despite  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  Jan* 
gams. 

!eremo-  LingAyat#  always  bury  their  dead.  They  make  no  exception 

Hies.  even  in  the  case  of  a leper,  or  of  a woman  dying  in  child-birth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  LingAvat  theory,  death  is  a cause  of  gladness,  the  dead 
has  changed  the  cares  of  life  for  the  joys  of  kaila#  the  heaven  of  Shiva. 
When  a LingAyat  dies  and  the  few  rites  are  performed  he  is  believed  by 
the  people  to  go  straight  to  heaven.  It  is  well  with  the  dead,  and  the 
LmgAyats  are  less  nervous  about  the  dead  walking  and  coming  to 
worry  the  living  than  most  BrAhmanic  Hindus.  Still,  the  loss  to  the 
living  remains.  A LingAyat  death  scene  is  a curious  mixture.  The 
Jangams  feast  with  merry  music,  the  widow  and  children  mourn  and 
bewail  the  dead.  When  fatal  symptoms  set  in,  a vtathadayya  or 
head  of  a monastery  is  called.  When  he  comes,  the  dying  person  gives 
him  ashes  and  a packet  of  betel  leaves  and  nuts  and  says  : I go  to  be- 
coraeone  with  your  lotus-like  feet.  When  thedying  man  has  breathed  hu 
last  wish,  the  Jangam  whispers  a text  or  mantra  into  his  right  ear,  and 

(l)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vel.  xxiii,  pp.  226—9. 
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those  who  stand  round  say:  His  soul  is  cleansed.  When  all  is  over 
the  body  is  bathed  and  set  on  the  verandah  (katta  or  sopa),  and  the 
brow  is  rubbed  with  eowdung  ashes.  In  front  of  the  bod)'  a Jangam 
sits  reading  passages  out  of  the  Lingrvyat  scriptures  to  help  the  soul 
in  its  flight  to  heaven.  A feast  is  made  ready  in  the  inner  room  and 
the  Jangams  go  in  and  eat.  Before  sit-ing,  each  Jangam  sets  his  right 
foot  on  the  dead  head.  When  the  feast  is  over  the  Jangams  are  given 
money  and  clothes.  The  body  is  dressed  in  fine  clothes  and  ornaments 
and  flowers  are  tucked  in  the  head  dress.  The  body  is  set  in  a viman 
or  gaily  canopied  chair  and  sprinkled  with  powder  and  betel  leaves. 
The  beadle  takes  a cloth,  tears  it  in  two,  keeps  one  naif  and  lays  the 
other  half  on  the  dead  face,  and  seats  himself  in  front  of  the  chair  and 
and  rings  a bell.  Properly  on  the  day  of  the  death,  but  sometimes  not 
until  two  or  three  days  have  passed,  the  chair  is  carried  to  the  grave. 
The  chair  is  carried  by  any  four  castemeu,  and  the  procession  is  headed 
by  a band  of  music.  The  poor,  though  contrary  to  rule,  sometimes 
carrv  the  dead  on  a bier.  While  the  Jangam ’s  feast  goes  on  in  the  house 
of  death,  the  length  of  the  dead  man’s  foot  is  taken  and  the  grave  is 
dug.  The  grave  ic  of  two  kinds,  a married  person’s  grave  and  a 
celibate’s  grave.  The  grave  is  nine  of  the  dead  man’s  feet  long  and 
five  of  the  dead  man’s  feet  broad.  It  is  entered  by  three  steps,  the 
first  step  one  foot  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  the  second  step  two  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  deep,  the  third  step  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  grave  is  raised  an  altar  one  foot  high  and 
three  feet  broad.  In  the  side  of  the  grave,  facing  either  east  or  north, 
a five-cornered  niche  is  cut,  each  of  the  three  sides  measuring  three  feet 
and  each  of  the  two  sides  measuring  one  and  a half  feet.  On  cither  side 
of  the  large  niche  is  a small  niche  one  foot  across,  for  keeping  lamps. 
Such  a grave  is  called  gomukh  samadhi  or  the  cow-mouth  grave,  and 
is  used  for  married  men.  A celibate’s  grave  is  called  shikhar  samadhi  or 
the  peak  grave.  The  celibate’s  grave  has  three  steps  equal  in  breadth 
and  depth  to  those  of  a married  man’s  grave.,  but  of  unequal  length. 
The  first  is  one  foot  long,  the  second  two  feet,  and  the  third  three  feet. 
When  the  funeral  party  come  to  the  grave  the  body  is  stripped  of  its 
rich  clothes  and  ornaments,  which  are  either  given  to  a Jangam  or  kept 
by  the  mourners.  It.  is  carried  into  the  grave  by  two  kinsmen  and 
seated  crosslegged  on  the  central  altar.  The  body  is  generally  bare 
except  for  a loincloth  and  a face  cloth.  Sometimes  it  is  shrouded  in  a 
sack.  In  either  case  the  linga  is  taken  out  of  its  sjlver  cover.  The 
cover  is  given  to  a Jangam  and  the  lihga  is  tied  either  round  the  neck 
or  round  the  upper  right  arm  of  the  body.  The' large  niche  is  partly 
filled  with  ashes  and  faded  bcl  leaves  and  flowers  that  have  been  offered 
h 1109—47 
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to  Shiva,  and  the  body  is  set  in  the  niche,  and  the  niche  filled  with  cow- 
dung  ashes  and  fresh  bel  leaves.  The  grave  is  then  filled  with  earth. 
On  the  grave  the  beadle  lays  a stone,  and  on  the  stone  the  Jangam  stands 
and  the  chief  mourner  washes  his  feet,  lays  bel  leaves  on  them  and  gives 
him  and  the  beadle  each  five  copper  coins.  Sometimes  the  beadle 
washes  the  Sdmdnya  Jangam ’s  feet,  lays  hcl  leaves  on  them,  and  gives 
him  five  copper  coins.  Alms  are  distributed  to  all  Jangams  and  poor 
people  who  are  present.  Those  who  have  been  at  the  funeral  go  home 
and  bathe.  After  they  have  bathed,  the  mourners  wash  their  teacher’s 
feet  and  purify  themselves  by  drinking  the  water  in  which  his  feet  are 
washed.  Strictly  speaking,  Lingdyat  funeral  rite.*,  end  With  the 
purifying  of  the  mourners.  In  practice  the  rich,  for  five  days  after  the 
funeral,  daily  send  for  a Jangam,  wash  his  feet,  and  drink  the  water  ; 
and  do  not  eat  wheaten  bread  or  sugar.  On  the  eleventh  day 
friends  are  feasted.  Nothing  is  taken  to  the  grave  and  there  is  no 
yearly  mind  feast  (l\ 

Lingayats  are  bound  together  by  a strong  religious  feeling. 
Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  castemen  in  the  presence  of  eight 
office  bearers,  namely,  the  mathadayya  or  monastery  head,  the  gana- 
chdri  or  monastery  manager,  the  mathpafi  or  Lingayat  beadle,  and 
representatives  of  each  of  the  five  gotras.  In  social  disputes  final 
appeals  are  made  to  the  four  lion-thrones  or  sitnhasatis,  the  north 
throne  at  Ujjain  in  Malwa,  the  east  throne  at  Shri  Shail  in  North 
Arkot,  the  south  throne  at  Balhali  in  Bellary,  and  the  west  throne 
at  Kolhapur.  The  fifth  throne  which  is  filled  by  the  childless  Virakt, 
is  known  as  the  shunya  or  empty  throne.’*  Appeals  to  the  four 
thrones  are  rare. 

Occupy-  The  Jangams  live  by  begging  and  on  the  offerings  of  the 

lion.  people  ; the  Banjigs  and  Shilvants  are  shopkeepers  and  money-lenders. 

and  most  of  the  Panchamsalis  are  husbandmen.  Lmgdyats  seldom 
entered  the  army  or  the  police  before  the  war.  when  a double  company 
was  founded  and  attached  to  the  105th  Mahrattas  at  Belgaum  Depot. 
Previously  not  many  were  in  Government  service  as  clerks,  but  that 
is  probably  because  they  find  agriculture,  shopkeeping  and  money- 
lending  pay  better  than  clerkship.  Of  late  more  high  class  Lingdyat 
youths  have  been  entering  Government  service 


(1)  Bombay  Uazrtteer,  Vol.  xxi  i,  pp.  — 3 f j — 8. 

m Here  again  the  constant  harpiag  on  tho  number  live.  Tho  Stnhasattn  are  given 
by  Artal  (op.  cit.  p.  209)  as  “ Hamhhapuri  (Balehalli),  ^Ujainpuii,  Shri  Stuila  Parvat. 
Himavat  Kedar  and  Kollip&ki  (Kashi).  " The  laat  is  of  course  Bonarea. 
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Lingiivats  are  strict  vegetarians,  the  staple  food  being  Indian  or  Food 
spiked  mi  let,  pulse,  vegetables,  or  ions,  garlic,  condiments,  milk 
curds,  and  clarified  butter,  rice  replacing  the  millets  in  the  Mailed. 

As  regards  eating,  a member  of  any  one  of  the  main  divisions  will 
eat  in  the  house  of  any  member  of  his  own  or  of  any  higher  division. 

None  of  the  divisions  below  the  Jangam  eat  m the  house  of  any 
member  of  an  inferior  division.  Bui  in  a field,  in  a rest  house,  or  in 
auy  place  except  the  host’s  house,  so  long  as  the  host  has  used  a new  set 
of  earthem  cooking  vessels,  they  will  cat.  food  cooked  by  the  host  even 
though  he  is  of  an  inferior  division.  In  a math  or  religious  house  any 
Lingayat  without  question  will  eat  bread  which  a Jangam  has  galhered 
in  his  begging.  If  the  Jangam  has  brought  it,  it  is  all  rfiht,  if  cooked 
by  any  tinga  wearer.  Though  the  rule  is  that  a member  of  a lower 
division  is  allowed  to  eat  with  members  of  higher  divisions  in  a reli- 
gious house  when  a Jangam  is  present,  this  privilege  is  not  granted  to  all 
classes  who  profess  Lingayatism,  but  only  to  the  higher  of  them. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  no  objection  to  any  Liuga- wearing  man 
coming  into  a Lingayat’s  house  and  seeing  the  food  ; but  if  a 
Musalmun,  or  aMaretha  or  anyone  wi  h nit  a liuga  sees  the  food  it  must 
be  thrown  away.  '1  his  rule  applies  only  to  food  in  one’s  own  house  ; 
it  does  not  apply  to  food  in  the  field  or  in  the  rest-house. 

It  will  be  galhered  from  i he  foregoing  sketch  of  the  origin  and  Oncri 
present  day  social  organization  and  customs  of  the  Lingayats 
that  the  community  is  virtually  an  original  casteless  sect  in  process 
of  reversion  to  a congeries  of  castes  holding  a common  religion. 

It  has  been  held  that,  in  the  11th  century,  a movement  was 
set  on  foot  bv  Lakulisa,  and  spread  abroad  later  by  two 
Brchmans,  Basava  anti  Ramayva,  devotees  of  Shiva,  to  abolish 
the  ceremonies  and  restrictions  that  fettered  the  intercourse 
between  the  different  ranks  of  orthodox  Hindu  society  of  the  period, 
and  to  establish  a community  on  abasisof  the  equality  of  its  members 
irrespective  of  sex,  by  means  of  the  purifyiug  worship  of  the  one  god 
Shiva.  It  seems  clear  that  th*  movement  found  special  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jain  traders  of  the  period,  who  would  have  ranked  as 
Vaishyas,  below  both  Brahman  jiriest  and  Kshatriyu  warrior  under 
the  Hindu  scheme  of  social  precedence.  'I  he  community  encountered 
the  hostility  of  Jains  who  remained  unconverted,  but  clung  tenaciously 
to  its  simple  faith  on  the  worship  of  fhiva  and  in  his  emblem  the 
linya  We  must  assume  the  probability  that  the  Brahman  convert*, 
of  whose  existence  wi.  possess  historiial  evident*?,  tended  by  degrees 
to  assert  for  thorns*  lvcs  social  precedence  as  Ayyas  or  Jangun.s, 

i.e.,  the  pnests  of  th'  community  for  which  position  their  knowledge.  , 
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and  descent  would  give  them  special  fitness.  In  time,  indeed, 
they  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  incarnations  o£  the  god  Shiva, 
and  thus  they  were  holy,  imparting  holiness,  in  a special  degree  to 
the  water  in  which  they  had  bathed  their  feet,  known  as  tirth,  so 
that  it  plays  a prominent  part  to  this  day  in  the  Ling&vat  ceremonies. 
Once  the  original  noticin  of  universal  equality  of  rank  had  yielded 
to  the  priest  a precedence  incompatible  with  such  equality,  the  way4 
was  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  further  social  gradations,  and 
the  older  members  of  the  community  commenced  to  claim  over 
the  later  converts  a precedence  modelled  on  that  which  the  priests 
had  established  against  them.  In  such  manner  the  essential  doctrine 
of  equality  became  completely  undermined,  and  in  the  end  gave 
place  to  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  as  the  teat  of  Lingayat  orthodoxy. 
Thus,  when  the  more  recent  cases  of  caste  conversion  occurred,  a 
section  of  a Hindu  caste  became  Ling&yat,  not  as  the  foundera  of 
the  religion  would  have  wished,  by  being  admitted  to  a footing  of 
equality  on  the  common  ground  of  the  worship  of  Shiva  and  of  his 
emblem  the  lingo,.  but  by  investiture  through  certain  rites  and  cere- 
monies with  the  linga,  retaining  their  distinctive  social  status  as  a 
functional  caste  with  which  other  Lingdyats  would  neither  marry  or 
dine.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  case  of  most  of  the  Ling&yat 
sub-divisions  the  Jaagam  will  take  food  in  the  house  of  the  members. 
But  here  all  trace  of  the  original  equality  ceases  ; and  the  Ling&yate 
of  to-day  present  the  curious  and  interesting  spectacle  of  a religious 
sect  broken  into  course  of  centuries  into  social  fragments,  of  which 
the  older  sections  remain  essentially  sectarian,  and  the  more  recent  in 
origin  possess  the  typical  attributes  of  ordinary  Hindu  castes.  As  in 
the  case  of  Christianity  in  some  parts  of  India,  the  social  barriers 
of  caste  have  proved  too  strong  for  the  communal  basis  of  the  ortho- 
dox religion. 

ADIBANJIGS,  also  called  A rob  an. jigs,  or  Ad  ban  jigs  derive 
their  name  from  ddi  first  and  Banj.iga,  {see  below),  meaning  tho 
first  trading  Ling&vata.  They  are  Pa  nchatnaili  Linghyata  with  the 
ashtavarna  rites.  Their  main  calling  is  Lo  trade  in  grain,  cotton  and 
other  articles  and  to  retail  opium,  hemp-flowers  or  ganja  and  hemp- 
water  or  bhang.  In  tho  Bijhpur  district  they  hold  a few  village 
headships. 

BAN  JIGS  from  one  of  the  largest  of  the  sub-divisions  of  Ling&yats. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  Sanskrit  vanik  a trader,  and  are 
mostly  traders,  dealing  in  grain,  spices,  aa!t,  oil,  butter  and  mol- 
asses or  sugar.  They  are  also  cloth -sellers,  bankers,  money-lenders 
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brokers  and  husbandmen.  They  are  Panchamsdli  Ling&yats  with 
the  ashtavarna  rites.  They  have  five  main  divisions  : — 

(1)  Shilvant  or  Chilmi-agni. 

(2)  Athnikar  or  Holi&chibaiki. 

(3)  Dhulp&vad. 

(4)  Chalgeribalki. 

(6)  Lok&balki. 

Shilvants,  meaning  pure,  are  called  Chilmi-agnis  because  they  put 
a cloth  over  their  water-pot  when  carrying  it  home.  Holidchibalkis 
derive  their  name  from  the  Kanarese  holi  river  and  achi  beyond  and 
are  commonly  found  in  the  towns  south  of  the  Krishna.  Like  the 
Shilvants,  they  put  clothes  over  their  water  pots  when  carrying  them 
home.  Dhulp&vads  from  the  Sanskrit  dhuli  dust  and  pad  foot,  are  so 
called,  because  they  sprinkle  their  clothes  with  dust  off  a Jangam’s 
feet.  Chalgerihalkis  derive  their  name  from  the  Kanarese  chalgeri 
village  and  balki  people,  their  main  occupation  being  husbandry. 
Lokabalki  or  Lokavant  means  of  the  people. 

BASAVIS  (l>  or  Lingdyat  women  devotees  derive  their  name  from 
Basava,  whose  devotees  they  chiefly  are.  They  wear  a silver  linga 
bos  hanging  from  the  neck  and  rub  themselves  with  white  cpwdung 
ashes  or  vibhuli.  Their  main  calling  is  to  attend  caste  meetings  and 
marriage  and  other  ceremonies,  to  help  women  in  performing  religious 
rites,  and  to  wave  lighted  lamps  round  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
But  most  of  them  act  as  courtezans. 

CHATTERS  are  non-Panchamsdli  Lingdyats  entitled  to  the 
ashtavarna  rites.  They  seem  to  be  a branch  of  the  Ndgliks,  though  not* 
they  have  no  connection  with  the  latter.  They  make  and  sell  bodice 
clothes  and  also  cultivate  land. 

JANGAMS,  literally  “ moving,”  the  Jangam  being  considered  a 
human  abode  of  the  linga,  are  divided  into  Virakts  or  celibates.  Soman - 
yas  or  common  Jangams,  Gundchdrvi  or  managers  and.  Mathpatif 
or  beadles.  V irakis,  the  highest  class  of  Jangams,  dedicate  themselves 
to  celibacy,  and  are  not  allowed  to  celebrate  marriages.  They  are 
a comparatively  small  body  and  move  about  the  country  accompanied 
by  their  disciples.  They  stop  at  maths  or  religious  houses,  live  on 
the  offerings  of  the  sect,  let  the  hair  and  beard  grow,  and  wear  no 


(1)  As  mentioned  above  only  7 persons  returned  as  of  this  sub-caste  in  tho  1901 
Census.  But  this  is  almost  certainly  inoorrect.  Basavis  probably  return  ihomselves 
by  some  other  namo. 
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cloth  but  the  loincloth,  a cap  on  their  heads  with  a string  of  rudr/lksh 
beads  in  it,  and  a long  salmon-coloured  coat  falling-  to  the  ankles. 
They  never  intentionally  look  on  the  face  of  a.  woman.  The  Samanya 
Jangam  is  the  ordinary  Jangam,  who  has  had.  the  aitdn  or  initiation 
performed  on  him.  He  is  a married  man,  who  conducts  marriages . 
begs,  serves  in  a temple  or  lives  by  agriculture.  When  a Jangam 
goes  begging  he  wears  a garter  of  bells  called  jang  below  his  right  knee, 
and  carries  a Cobra  cane  or  ndgbet  staff.  Besides  the  regular  Sdmdnyas 
five  classes  of  Jangam  live  by  begging.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Kugimmarilandegalu , who  sits  on  a tree  and  rings  a bell  all  day  long  ; 
the  second  is  the  Pahdredkdyakdavru,  who  begs  from  door  to  door, 
ringing  a bell  ; the  thiid  is  the  M u I la  hd  y ige  kdvyakdavru,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  Lingayats,  stands  on  a pair  of  wooden  shoes,  in  whose 
soles  are  nails  with  their  points  up,  and  does  not  come  out  cf  the  shoes 
till  he  is  paid  whatever  sum  he  is  pleased  to  ask  ; the  fourth  is  the 
TekkikdyalMavru,  who  throws  his  arms  round  men  and  does  not  leave 
hold  until  he  is  paid  something  ; the  fifth  is  the  Mukakdyhk  that  is  the 
silent,  who  feigns  dumbness.  Mathpatis  or  beadles  and  Ganacharis 
or  managers  are  Jangams  who  hold  rent-free  lands,  and  are  considered 
rather  Inferior  to  the  regular  or  Samanya  Jangams.  They  have  not 
undergone  the  aitdn  or  initiation.  They  sometimes  marry  with  one 
another,  but  regular  Jangams  do  not  marry  with  them  Their  duties 
are  humble.  Th*  Mathpati  brings  for  the  Lingayats  bel  (Aegle  mar - 
melos)  leaves  on  Mondays,  Thursdays  a nd  holidays,  and"  the  Ganoghdri 
celebrates  widow  marriages,  an  office  which  the  Samdny  Jangam 
refuses.  To  these  functions  the  Mathpati  adds  the  office  of  corpse 
dresser,  and  the  Gandchdri  the  duties  of  a messenger  who  makes  known 
the  wishes  of  the  Virakt,  the  head  of  the  religious  house.  If  a Ga- 
ndchdri or  Mathpati  boy  has  the  initiation  or  aitdn  performed  on  him 
ho  becomes  a Samanya  Jangam  and  abandons  his  former  duties. 
Jangams  eat  not  only  in  the  house  of  any  member  of  the  Lingayat 
sect,  but  in  the  house  of  any  linga- wearing  member  of  any  other  caste, 
except  Lingayat  Chalvadis  or  Mahars. 

MALLAVAS  are  a Lingayat  caste  found  in  Belgaum,  Dh&rwdr 
and  the  Kanara  districts.  The  name  Mallava  is  by  some  derived 
from  malndd,  meafting  hilly  country,  where  the  Mallavas  are  said  to  have 
formerly  resided.  Other  Lingayats  allege  that  they  w'ere  called  Mal- 
lavas or  dirty  people,  because  they  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules 
of  the  Lingayat  religion.  The  Mallavas,  on  the  other  hand,  style 
themselves  Vmhaiva  Kshatriyas,  basing  their  claim  to  be  twice-born 
warriors  on  the  position  that  they  formerly  occupied  at  Sonda  (1>, 

(1)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  xv,  part  II,  p.  120.  Jn  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Son- 
da  chiefs  are  found  the  pure  Ling  by  at  names  Basawalinga  Raja  and  Madholinga. 
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Bitgi  and  Ikkeri,  whose  chiefs  were  of  the  Mai  lava  caste.  Buchanan 
describes  how  the  ruling  family  at  Kilidi,  which  afterwards  moved  to 
Ikkeri  and  Bednur,  wore  originally  the  heads  of  five  or  six  villages 
near  Kilidi,  and  were  of  the  Mallava  caste. (!>  One  of  them,  Bhad- 
racondi,  entered  the  service  of  Krishnar&ya  of  Vijayanagar,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Sadashiva  Naik.  Evidence  seems  to  show  that 
the  Mallavas  were  originally  Jains,  and  were  converted  to  Lingayatism 
in  the  14th  and  15th  century.  They  will  still  admit  Jams  into  their 
caste,or  af  least  did  so  until  quits  recent  time?. 

There  are  five  endogenous  divisions  of  the  caste  who  eat  together, 
but  do  not  intermarry.  They  arc  : — 

1.  Mn skin  Mallava 

2.  Nir  Mallava. 

»,  Balsad  Mallava. 

4.  Kodag  or  Coorg  Mallava. 

Bandi  or  Gaudi  Santdn. 

( >f  these.,  the  Balsad  and  Coorg  Mallavas  are  not  found  in  this 
Presidency.  The  Muskin  Mallavas  take  their  name  from  the  Kana* 
rese  Munhtk.  a cover  or  veil,  the  name  having  apparently  originated 
m the  custom  of  their  women  covering  their  fuces  like  Musalmans. 
Another  custom  peculiar  to  this  division  is  that  women  must  carry 
water  on  the  waist,  and  not  on  the  head.  The  violation  of  this  rule 
is  punished  with  excommunication.  The  Nir  Mallavas  (Kanarese  <iiru, 
water)  are  so  named  because  they  cover  their  water-pots  with  a cloth 
when  bringing  water  from  a well.  The  Bandi  or  Gaudi  San  tan  Malla- 
vas are  the  offspring  of  Mallava  widows  and  women  who  have  gone 
astray,  the-  division  thi  s corresponding  to  the  Kadu  or  bastard  divi- 
sions of  other  castes.  Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Mallavas  found 
in  the  Presidency,  the  Masking  arc-  the  social  superiors  of  the  other 
two. 

The  Mallavas  claim  the  five  usual  golrcs  of  the  Lingayats,  viz., 
Nandi,  Skanda,  Vir,  Bringi  and  Vrieha ; bit  it  is  doubtful  whether 
marriage  is  in  any  way  affected  by  gotra s so  named.  . They  have  certain 
exogamous  divisions  named  after  the  god  worshipped  by  the  section, 
such  as— 

B.isava  lshvar  Togarsi  Mallappa 

Gudda  Mailar  Virbhadra 

Outti  Nandi. 

(1)  Buchaniin's  Mysore,  III  pp.  263-5*. 
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of  which  the  Gutti  section  is  looked  on  as  inferior  and  marriage  is  not 
favoured  with  members  of  this  section. 

Mallavas  are  non-Panch  ams&li  Lingayats  entitled  to  the  ashta- 
varna  rites  Their  priests  are  Jangams,  but  Brahmans  are  also  called 
in  Phdrwdr.  They  worship  Shiva,  Parvati,  Ganpati,  Basava  and  their 
guru  or  spiritual  guide.  Offerings  of  goats  and  fowls  are  made  to 
Maridi  through  the  medium  of  other  persons.  Bhutapa,  Huliapa, 
Chawdi,'  Birupa,  Jebapa  are  the  powers,  they  think,  that  protect 
their  farms.  They  are  stones  which  are  worshipped.  Annually 
offerings  of  rice,  plantains  and  even  of  food  and  of  goats  are  made. 

Most  of  the  Mallavas  are  land-holders  and  pdlils  or  village  head- 
men. They  own  rice  and  sugarcane  fields  and  betelnut  gardens. 
None  of  them  work  as  day  labourers.  Some  are  traders. 

SAIBS  are  a class  of  Lingayat  courtezans,  though  nearly  half  des- 
cribed themelves  as  Hindus  at  the  Census  of  1901,  and  appear  to 
have  come  from  Gulburga  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  where  some  of 
their  caste  are  still  settled.  The  name  is  held  by  some  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  Sahib  and  is  the  Hindustani  equivalent  of  Nailcin , the  local 
term  for  courtezans.  But  a more  probable  derivation  is  Skaiva,  the 
letters  V and  B being  interchangeable.  They  still  eat  and  inter- 
marry with  the  Saibs  of  Gulburga.  Like  Kaldvants  and  other  classes 
of  courtezans,  they  recruit  from  all  Hindu  castes  except  the  impure 
classes.  Their  surnames  are  Bhikshada  and  Parivarda.  Families 
bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  Good  looking  girls 
become  prostitutes,  the  less  favoured  girls  marry.  Girls  who  are  to 
become  courtezans,  when  between  8 and  12  years  old,  are  invested 
with  anklets  of  small  brass  bells  called  gage.  They  are  non-Pancham- 
84 li  Lingdyats  entitled  to  the  ashtavarna  rites.  Their  religious  teacher 
is  the  head  of  the  Chitaldurg  monastery. 

The  following  occupations  explain  the  nature  of  many  of  the  sub- 
castes shown  on  pp.  354-355  : — 

Agasa  . .Washermen. 

Ambig  . .Fishermen  and  ferrymen. 

Badig  . . Carpenters. 

Baligar  . .Copper  and  brass  smiths. 

Burud  or  Medar  . . Mat  and  basket  makers  and  bambo 

splitters. 

Chalv4di  or  Holaya.  .Village  watchmen  and  menials. 

Das  or  Deodds  . .Religious  beggars. 

Dhor  ..TanDers. 
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[Xodha 


Gamfji 

Gault 

Gavsndi  or  Upp&r 

Handevant 

Helav 


. . Oil-pressers. 

. .Milkmen. 

. . Masons. 

. .Husbandmen. 

. . Beggars, 

Hugar,  Jeer,  Gurav, 

Malg&r  or  Totigar.  Temple  ministrants,  musicians,  flower 

sellers. 

Ilgar  or  Kal&l  . .Distillers  and  liquor  sellers. 

J4d,  Nayakfir,  Koskti 

or  Sali  . .W  eaverb. 

Kabbaligar  . .Fishermen, boatmen,  palanquin  bearers 

Kachari  . . Glass  bangle-makers. 

Kat&vant  . .Dancers  and  singers. 

Kammar  . .Blacksmiths. 

Kudavakkal  ..Husbandmen. 

Kumbhkr  . . Potters. 

Kuruba  or  Dhangar.  .Shepherds  and  wool  weavers. 

Kurs&li  . . Weavers. 

L&lgondu  ..Cultivators. 

Nadig  or  Nhivi  . . Barbers. 

N&glik  or  Bangar  . . Cotton  thread  dyers. 


Nilgar 
Raddi 
Sada 

Samg&r  Jiugar 
Chamir 
Shiv  a-  Sh  iinpig 
Sungar  or  Chuntii 
Tdmboli 
Til&ri  or  Tirali 


. .Dyers. 

. . Husbandmen. 
. .Cultivators. 


or 


. . Leather  workers, 

. .Tailors. 

. . Masons. 

. . Betel-leaf  sellers. 

. . Husbandmen. 

LINGAWANT.  A synonym  for  Hingayat. 

LODHASor  Hodhis,  numbering  1,585  (1901),  including  8ti2  males  Nam"  a no 
*»nd  783  females,  arc  found  principally  in  Ahmedalad,  Kathiawar  ""hin 
and  P&lanpur,  A few  families  are  found  in  other  districts  of  Gujarat, 
and  they  have  even  penetrated  in  small  numbers  to  the  Deccan  and 
Southern  Munit ha  Country.  The  caste  is  well  known  in  the  Gen* 
tral  and  United  Provinces.  It  has  traditional  connection  with  Ludhi- 
ana in  the  Punjab,  and  has  been  settled  for  a long  time  in  Rundel- 
khand.  From  t ie  extent  to  which  the  caste  liaB  assimilated  local 
customs  it  seems  probable  that  it  came  into  Gujarat  and  Kathiawai 
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